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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


About ninety million Germans live in the center 
of Europe. They are the largest group with a single 
language on the continent outside the borders of the 
Soviet Union. The prewar German Reich, with about 
seventy million persons dwelling inside its political 
jurisdiction, had been for more than fifty years the 
most populous of the nation-states of the West, except 
for Russia and America. Due to the skill of its generals 
and soldiers, the genius of its scientists and techni- 
cians, the efficiency of its capitalists and Herner. 
the initiative and industry of its business and pro- 
fessional men, the thrift and sturdiness of its peasants 
and workers, Germany became the most prosperous and most 
powerful of the European Nations. Today, however, Germany 
is a heap of rubble, beaten, broken and at the mercy of 
tne world as a result of tne policies of the Weimar Republic 
and the Hitler regime. 

The purpose of this paper is (1) to trace, through 


the Reichstag elections from 1919 to 1933, the rise to 


power in Germany of one Adolf Hier,” member and leader 
of the National Socialist German Workers! TE (2) 

to present evidence showing that Hitler was never elected 
by a majority of the German voting public, but that he 
gained power by plot and default; (3) to show that he 
could not have gained control of the government except 

for his propaganda program, with its terrific psycholog- 
ical impact upon the people, aided by the coercion, with 
his militaristic organizations, of all who did not enter 
into his plans, especially the coereion and extermination 
of those who threatened his position in any way, and also 
by the economic crisis coming at an opportune time, espec- 
ially in view of the extremely harsh terms of the Versail- 
les Treaty; (4) to show that the Weimar Constitution was 


weak and inadequate, and that it was of invaluable assist- 


1 Konrad Heiden, Der Fuehrer (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1944); Emil Lengyel, Hitler (New York: 
The Dial Press, Inc., 1932). See picture on page 215 of 
Appendix. 


à The English translation of the term Nationalsozial- 
istische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei, which will usually be re- 
ferred to in this paper as the NSDAP. The slang usage is 
Nazi. Franz Neumann, Behemoth (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1944), pp. 530-39; Konrad Heiden, A History 
of National Socialism (Translated from the German; New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935), pp. XV, XVI. 


ance to Hitler in the establishing of a totalitarian 
state, especially the President's "emergency powers" 
provision, the "proportional representation" provision, 
the National government without any effective system of 
checks and balances, and without judicial review; (5) 

to show that the German people, as well as their govern- 
ment officials, were not prepared and did not have the 
proper background for democratic government, and that 
they (the people) were disgusted with the poor leadership 
of the Weimar Republic, and with the democratic experiment 
in general; and (6) to show that the great majority of 
the people had no voice at all in the government from 
1933 to 1939 when Germany seized Czechoslovakia, and made 
other territorial aggressions. The field is a very broad 
one. However, I hope to prove the points as stated above 
by concentrating largely on the history of the National 
Socialist German Workers! Party, their participation in 
the Reichstag elections during this period, the election 
issues, by showing the weakness of the governmental struc- 
ture, and how Hitler and his party took advantage of the 
weak spots, and by using considerable illustrative mater- 
ial in the appendix. The above six premises can be shown 
in the elections and election campaigns from 1919 to 1933. 


Ihe primary source material is at present somewhat 


limited, because of the various restrictions placed upon 
writing and publishing during the period of the Third 
Reich, 1933 to 1915, and to the wanton destruction of 
vast amounts of documentary materials during the Hitler 
regime. There is an ample, one might even say an over- 
abundant, supply of materials which were written by tne 
NSDAP party members, and fellow-travelers, and which were 
published and stored in the NSDAP archives. Some of tnis 
material is extremely valuable for historical uses, but 
most of it is quite colored and biased. 

Our first observation will be a brief and somewhat 
sketchy comparison of the Weimar Constitution with those 
of the United States, of France, and of England. Our 
chief aim will be to see if we can perceive the reason 
for the utter failure of the Weimar Constitution as a 
guarantee of democracy. Under tne Weimar Constitution 
it was possible for Hitler? to receive dictatorial powers 


for four years in 1933. The said Constitution provided 


2 Adolf Hitler (1889-1915) was a German chancellor 
and Fuehrer (leader). He served in World War lina 
Bavarlan regiment and received the Iron Cross. He became 
a reactionary leader in Bavaria, and with six other persons 
founded, 1919-20, the National Socialist German Workers! 
Party. He became the editor of the party's organ Der 
Voelkische Beobachter in 1922. He got the support of 


Ludendorff, and with him and others organized the unsuccess- 
ful Munich revolt of November 8-9, 1923, known as the "Beer 
Hall Putsch." He was sentenced to five years! imprison- 


Germany with a Federal type of government. On paper "The 
Weimar Federation" gave the appearance of having recog- 
nized national and state governments, and the national 
government had only certain reserved powers. Here, 
however, the similarity to the Bismarckian Federation 
stopped. The Weimar Constitution listed so many and 

such extensive powers for the national or federal govern- 
ment that it left little or no guaranteed power to the 


Separate states. The residual power was with tne federal 


ment, but was paroled in 192l| after nine months. In 
prison he dictated to his secretary, Rudolf Hess, Mein 
Kampf ("My Battle"). He greatly increased the strenght 

of the NSDAP between 1928 and 1932. He opposed Hindenburg 
as candidate in the presidential election of 1932, ^ut 

was defeated. He was brought into power in 1933, on a 
rising tide of German Nationalism and economic discontent. 
He was appointed chancellor by Hindenburg in January 1933, 
and gained control of the Reichstag. In March 1933, ne 
was granted dictatorial powers for four years by the 
Reichstag, through constitutional amendments. When 
Hindenburg died in August 193), the office of President 
and chancellor were combined, and he became "Der Fuehrer." 
He initiated a violent anti-Semitic policy, established a 
new economic program, and broke the conditions of the 
Varsailles Treaty by rearming Germany in preparation for 
carrying out his program as set forth in Mein Kampf. He 
reoccupied the Rhineland zone in March 1936; annexed Austria 
in March 1936, tne Sudetenland in October 1938, and all 

of Czechoslovakia in March 1939; made a nonaggression pact 
with Russia in August 1939; and by invading Poland in 
September 1939 he brought on a general war, conquering 
Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, and France in 
1940, Greece and Yugo-Slavia in 1941, and invading Russia 
in June 1911. 


Sören The Weimar Constitution gave the national 
government exclusive federal power. It also provided 

for concurrent federal and state powers in which, however, 
the federal law was always superior. Some rights were 
ordinarily given to the states; however, they could be 
withdrawn or demanded by the national government at siii 
In Germany the national government controlled the local 
bureaucracy. The local agents carried out the orders and 
directives of the national government. This resulted in 
a unitary government with a thinly veiled federal idea, 

in practice. 

Supposedly, supremacy in the Weimar Republic rested 
with the Reichstag. Unity of the government and the Reich 
stag could not be replaced by legislative government. 
This necessary coherence could only be attained under a 
two party system. Under a multi-party system the majority 
publie opinion might be ignored by the coalitions. The 


vote in the Reichstag was by party blocs. Thus the votes 


+ Federalism can exist in any kind of government, 
totalitarian and democratic; Herbert Kraus, The Crisis 
of German Democracy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1932), pp. 179-83, Articles 5-17 of the Weimar Constitution. 
Cf. with tne powers of the states provided in the German 
Constitution of 1871. 


> Ibid., p. 182, Articles 12, 13 of the Weimar 
Constitution. 


France is a good example, 1f one looks at the many 


were split up, and no party had a majority; therefore, a 
coalition had to be formed which defeated the will of the 
voting public. Regardless of what the people voted for 
or against, the government was always the same. 

The proportional representation provision also 
made it possible for the minor parties to receive repre- 
sentation and weight entirely out of proportion to the 
popular vote, thus making for irresponsible and ineffect- 
ual government. There was a lack of close relationship 
between the elector and the legislature, which bred con- 


tempt for parllamentary government. 


coalitions which have been made and dissolved during the 
period of the Third Republic. See Appendix, p. 18), for a 
list of the many chancellors of the Weimar Republic wno 
headed as many coalitions. 


T The proportional representation system in Germany 
was a pecuiiar type to that country. It was not the type 
which had been proposed by the English reformer, Thomas 
Hare, which advocated giving each class of voters in the 
electorate representation in proportion to its numerical 
Strength. The German system was supposed to give one 
representative in the Reichstag for every 60,000 popular 
votes received by the various political parties. The 
unused votes on the lower levels of government were passed 
up to the next higher unit until they reached the national 
level. There the various parties took the first names on 
their national candidates list for additional Reichstag 
representatives at the rate of one for approximately each 
60,000 votes. It will be shown later how it took some 
parties more votes to get a representative than it did 
other parties. 


The President had an extremely powerful position. 
He was given the power to dissolve the Helonstag." and 
to call for new elections at will. Article l8 in the 
Weimar Constitution gave the President two types of power, 
one concerning the states and one concerning the people. 
He could set aside all of the civil liberties when, in his 


opinion, order and security were endangered. He could 


also restrict the powers of the state governments. 


Amendments to the constitution were easily made. 
All that was necessary to amend the constitution was a 
two-thirds majority of the Reichstag vote if two-thirds 
of the legal total members were present at the time the 
vote was eae Thus, a simple law passed by a two-thirds 
majority of the Reichstag became a part of the constitution, 
and that was the final word, except for a possible referen- 


dum to the people, because the courts did not have the 


8 Kraus, op. cit., p. 185, Article 25 of the Weimar 
Constitution. 


" 9 Ibid., p. 190, Article 8 of the Weimar Constitu- 
on. 


" 10 Ibid., p. 195, Article 76 of the Weimar Constitu- 
i Oll. 


right of judicial review. 

We should note the fact that the Weimar Republic 
was established under very unfavorable circumstances, and 
it was constantly faced with difficult tasks, both domes- 
tic and foreign. It had neither effective leaders nor a 
leading party. its politically dominant party was moder- 
ate, and inexperienced in the democratic process.  Anti- 
Republican elements held important positions in tne govern- 
ment. The old imperial bureaucracy was depended on [or 
administrators, even though the bureaucrats hated the Re- 
public and conspired against it. The standing army was 
allowed to become an independent force, instead of being 
subordinated to the civil authority. The Weimar government 
allowed such complete freedom of expression and action that 
its opponents were able to create contempt for it and to 
plot against it. 

In order fully to understand and evaluate the pol- 
itical parties of Germany from 1919 to 1933, one first must 
look at a political panorama of the German Empire, 1871- 


ll 
1918. First, one should review the old Conservative Party, 


li Alois Hundhammer, Staatsbuergerliche Vortraege 


fuer die Jugend (Regensburg: Verlag der katholischen 
Burscnenvereine, 1930), pp. 43-48. S. William Halperin, 
Germany Tried Democracy (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 19146), 
pp. 11, 25, 33, 46, 58, 61. 


10 
which was made up largely of Prussian Junkers, 1°? who 
were anti-Semitic. They advocated government interference 
in order to keep the workers weak in political and economic 
matters. Their main interest was in Prussia, and Germany 
came second in importance. Secondly, there was the Nation- 
al Liberal Party, 12 which was a little further to the 
left. This was the free enterprise party. Thirdly, there 
was the Center party, l! which was an anachronism. This 
was the only party based on the religious factor. The 
idea of the formation of a Catholic Party antedates the 
ascent of the empire, but it was fear of Catholic annihi- 
lation by Prussian protestantism wnich caused the Catholics 
to unite. The Center Party was the only party with class 
cross sections. It embraced trade unions, industrialists, 
conservatives, and nationalists. At the polls, its polit- 


ical strength was quite forseeable, and it had ties on 


12 Junkers, were the landed aristocracy in Prussia 
who have been traditionally the upholders of Prussian mon- 
archy. At first they were suspicious of Bismarck, but 
later they became his chief supporters in his plans for 
the unification of Germany, 1871. 


13 Hundhammer, op. cit., pp. 39-43 Hal i p 
. . o e perin OD e 
cit., pp. 12-13, 25-26, 28-317 lo, 58, 6l. : 


1h Hundhammer, op. cit., pp. 78-84. Halperin, op. 
cit., pp. 11-16, 25-36; Tos 5l, Ol, 183. TES 


11 


both the left and on the right. Lastly, there was the 
Social Democratic Party,l^ which was to the left of the 
Center Party. This party emerged in the latter part of 
he nineteenth century. It embraced many trade unions, 
which placed a great emphasis on political aspects. 

World War 1 ended a "happy" period in Germany. 
The comfortable beliefs of the nineteenth century were 
placed under doubtful scrutiny. 

After November 7-8, 1918, brought an end to the 
Empire the political parties were as follows: the Social 
Democratic Party consisted of three groups, namely, Major- 
ity Socialists, those who were faithful to the party and 


its leaders; Independent Socialists, whose leaders were 


16 17 


Haase and Ledebour, and the Irreconcilible Socialists, 


15 Hundhammer, op. cit., pp. 57-66. Halperin, op. 
Clits, PPE e 16-35. 


16 Hugo Haase (1863-1919) was a German Socialist 
leader, who succeeded Bebel as president of the German 
Social Democratic Party. He was a member of the Reichstag 
from 1897. He disagreed with the Majority war policy in 
1914-15. In 1917, he organized and led the Independent 
Socialist Party. He was hostile to the government and 
Spread propaganda credited with inspiring the naval mutiny 
in August 1918. He was a member of the coalition cabinet 
2 Our and December 1918, and he was assassinated in 

219. 


17 Georg Ledebour, who was born in 1850, was a 
German Socialist. He was a Social Democratic member of 


l2 


who were opposed to the war from the start and who wanted 
a German Soviet — The latter group was led by 
À 19 20 

Karl Liebķnecht and Rosa Luxemburg. They called 


L : el 
tnemselves Spartacists. 


the Reichstag, 1900-1918. He went with the left wing of 
his party in the opposition of? war credits in World War 

1, 191h. He participated in the Revolution of 1918, and 
took part in the Communist revolt in Berlin in 1919. He 
joined the new Socialist Labor Party in 1931. 


18 George Young, The New Germany (New York:  Har- 
court, Brace and Howe, 1920), pp. 16, 17. 


19 Karl Liebknecht (1871-1919) was a lawyer and a 
Communist leader. He was a member of the German Reichsta 
in 1912. He violently opposed Germany's policy, 1913-11, 
leading to World War 1. After the war broke out, he 
organized antiwar demonstrations, 1915-16. He was arrested 
and given two years! penal servitude, 1916-18. On release 
from prison, 1918, he took leadership, with Rosa Luxemburg, 
of the Spartacus Party and was involved in the Spartacist 
insurrection, January, 1919. He was asrrested, and murd- 
ered while being transfered from military headquarters in 
West Berlin to prison, January 15, 1919. 


20 Rosa Luxemburg (1870-1919) was known as "Red 
Rosa." She was a German Socialist agitator. She was 
associated with Karl Liebknecht as a leader of the Sparta- 
cus Party. She was involved with him in the Spartacist 
insurrection. She was, also, arrested, and killed. 


2l Spartacists or Spartacus Party was a group of 
extreme German Socialists. They were powerful at the end 
of World War 1 under the leadership of Liebknecht and 
Luxemburg. This name was used as a pseudonym by Liebknecht 
in his anti-government, anti-war pamphlets (issued 1916-18, 
for which he was convicted of 'war-treason!). It suggested 
a revolt of wage slaves and aproletariat rule of tne 
Bolshevist type. The movement was broken up, in 


13 


ee 


Prince Max von Baden handed the government over 


to Ebenrt.^2 The Government rested with the Council of 
Representatives of Soldiers and Workers. Thus tnere ex- 


isted a pure soviet type of government. The Communists, 


January 1919, when its leaders were murdered. It got its 
name from Spartacus, a shepherd of Thrace, who was sold 
as a Slave and taken to Rome as a gladiator, He escaped 
in 73 B. C. to the crater of Vesuvius, and incited other 
Slaves to join him in a fight for freedom. He was success- 
ful for two years. His force of some 100,000 men invaded 
and ravaged southern Italy. He was killed at Calabria in 
an engagement with Roman forces under Crassus, who capt- 
ured his followers, crucifying 6000 of them. The German 
Spartacists started out as Socialists, but they later 
turned Communist. Theodore F. Abel, Why Hitler Came to 
Power (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938). p; 19. 

22 Alexander Friedrich Wilhelm Maximilian (1867- 
1929) was the heir presumptive to the grand ducal throne 
of Baden. de was the president of the Baden diet, 1907- 
1898. During World War l, he did much to improve the con- 
ditions of British prisoners in Germany and of German 
prisoners in Russia. On the collapse of the German mili- 
tary system, October 1918, he was appointed imperial chan- 
cellor. He initiated negotiations for armistice and in- 
sisted that the kaiser abdicate. He resigned the govern- 
ment to the socialist leader Ebert, November 1918. Abel, 
Ope ites pp, 42-18, 


23 Friedrich Ebert (1871-1925) was the German 
Social Democratic leader and first president of the German 
Reich, 1919-25. He was elected to the Reichstag in 1912, 
and became president of the party in 1913. He joined the 
party demand for peace and abdication of the kalser in 
1918. On the downfall of the government, he was appointed 
chancellor in place of Prince Max of Baden. He was opposed 
by the Spartacists. In February 1919, he was elected 
president by the National Assembly at Weimar. In 1920, he 
suppressed the Kapp Putch, and in 1923, he suppressed the 
attempt of Hitler and Ludendorff to establish a dictator- 
ship in Bavaria. 


14 


however, did not gain the upper hand. Ebert and Scheide- 
mann^ wanted & Democratic and not a Communist government. 
Until 1920 the Right and middle of the road parties did 
not exist. The fight was within the Left's left and right 
wing. The right wing eventually won. It prevented the 
radical left from taking over the government. However, 
this brought about a split in the Socialist ranks. The 
Majority Social Democrats believed in Democracy. They 
wanted a constitutional assembly where the left wing 
wouldn't have a majority. But that wing wanted a Social- 
ist (Communist) revolutionary government. The left was 

not content with its defeat at the polls and in the Council, 
but tried a revolution. Ebert kept contact, however, with 
the regular army, and called for its help. The army thus 
came back into its own, and cooperated with the government, 


but never actually came under the government's control. 


eu Philipp Scheidemann (1865-1939) was a German 
political leader. He was a member of the Reichstag from 
1898. During World War 1, 1911-18, he consistently but 
futilely urged a compromise for peace. In October 1910, 
he was a member of *he cabinet formed by Prince Max of 
Baden. After the Emperor had fled to the Netherlands, 
Scheidemann, as the people's commissioner, proclaimed the 
establishment of the republic and was elected first Prime 
Minister. He resigned office when the National Assembly 
accepted the terms of the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. 
When the Nazis came to power, Scheidemann fled into exile, 
and died in Copenhagen. 


15 


The policy of Democracy suffered utter defeat through or 
25 


because of the actions of Ebert and Noske. 


Ebert called for elections. The Weimar Coalition 
came into being, and consisted of the Social Democratic, 
Center, and Democratic parties. The National Assembly 
was called not in Berlin, but in Weimar, in order to take 
it away from Potsdam and the imperial tradition, and place 
it in a center of German culture. Its constitution was a 
political compromise. It attempted to settle every ques- 
tion. It was adopted on July 31, 1919. The coalition 
parties all agreed that Germany should be a Republic. 
Ebert wanted the National Assembly to decide the form of 
government.  Scheidemann, however, fearing that Liebknecht 
would set up a Soviet, proclaimed the German Republic, 
November 9, 1918 on the stairs of the Reichstag building 
in Berlin. He said: 

The monarchical system has collapsed. 

Ihe greater part of the garrison has joined 

our ranks. The Hohenzollerns have abdicated. 


Long live the German Republic! Ebert is 
forming a new government in which all 


25 Gustav Noske, who was born in 1868, was a German 
statesman and politician. He was a member of the Heich- 
stag from 1906. He went to Kiel during the November 
Revolution of 1918, where he re-established order. He 
commanded the troops which suppressed the Berlin Spart- 
acist revolts in 1919. He became the first Reichsminister 


16 


socialistic groups have joined nands. 
Let nothing disturb the triumph we have 
achieved. .¢Maintain peace, order, and 
security. 


Thus, at this point the Social Democrats had inherit- 
ed the state. They were split, however, witn the army sup- 
porting the Majority Party. The army could be used against 
the minority (Communists). Hugenberg was head of the anti- 
Democratic German National Party. There was an element 


of anti-Republicanism in the veterans organization known 


as the "Stahlhelm," 28 There was a German People's Party, 


a party of high finance, associated with which was Gustav 


of defense in 1919. Gustav Noske, Von Kiel bis Ka 
(Berlin: Verlag fuer Politik und Wirtschaft, 1920), et 
passim. 


26 Abel, op. cit., p. 19. 


27 Alfred Hugenberg, who was born in 1865, was a 
German newspaper proprietor, motion-picture magnate, and 
politician. He was a member of the Reichstag from 1920. 
He was the chairman of the German National People's Party, 
1928-33. He was Minister of National Economy, Food, and 
Agriculture in Hitler's cabinet, January 30 to June 27, 
1933. He retired and his party ("Green Shirts") dissolved, 
June 1933, but he remained a member of the Reichstag. 


25 Abel, op. cit., pp. 50, 75, 130. 


e9 Arnold Brecht, Prelude to Silence (New York: 
Oxford University Press, lO9hL), pp. 12, 23, 28, 100. 


17 


Stresemann, ^" a man of great leadersnip ability. The 
Democratic Ba also had brilliant leaders but no 
followers. The Center Party had preserved its cadres, 
and was one of the most democratic and most reliable of 
the Weimar Republic parties. It assisted the new govern- 
ment in carrying on the armistice negotiations. The 


32 
Centrist leader, Erzberger, interviewed Marshal 


29 Gustav Stresemann (1878-1929) was a German states- 
man. He was a member of the Reichstag from 1907. He was 
chancellor of Germany in 1923. He was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 1923-29. He negotiated a mutual security pact 
with France, the Locarno Pact, and secured Germany's ad- 
mission to the League of Nations on an equal status with 
other great nations. He sponsoreä Germany's adoption of 
the Dawes Plan, 192), and the Young Plan, 1929. 


31 William Ebenstein, The German Record (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1945), p. 221. Brecht, op. cit., 
pp. 11, 100. 


22 Matthias Erzeberger (1875-1921) was a German 
Statesman. He was elected to the Reichstag in 1903. He 
was the leader of the left wing of the Center Party. He 
sought to enlighten neutral opinion during World War 1 
and worked for international relationship, primarily of 
Roman Catholic clergy. He opposed the war policy of 1917, 
and advocated peace by agreement. He took an active part 
in the coalition of Centrists, Progressives, and Social 
Democrats, and fathered the July Resolution in the Reich- 
stag in favor of peace without annexations, 1917. He was 
Secretary of State without portfolio under Prince Max of 
Baden, 1918. He was chairman of the armistice commission 
and signed the Compiegne armistice, 1918. Again, under 
Scheidemann, he was minister without portfolio in 1919. 
He favored acceptance of the Versailles Treaty at the Weimar 
National Assembly. Under Bauer in 1919, he was Minister 
of Finance and, briefly, Vice-chancellor. He carried through 
the Erzberger system of imperial finance and tax reforms. 
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Foch, ^? which resulted in Erzberger's assassination in 
1921 by fanatical Nationalists, who also murdered the 
Foreign Minister, Raten. > because of his moderate 
policies. The temporary government ruled for two months, 


until a National Assembly could be elected to draft a 


He was charged with questionable private transactions and 
financial misdemeanors while in office, by Helfferich, 
whom he sued for libel in 1920. He also resigned in 1920, 
and headed the Wurttemberg Center Party in the Reichstag. 
In 1921 he was shot and killed by former officers. 


33 Lindley Fraser, Germany Between Two Wars (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1945) pp. 15-19. German 
Government, Der Waffenstillstand 1918-1919 (Full story 
of the peace negotlations--Öfficial German Report; Berlin: 
1928), Vol 1. Ferdinand Foch (1851-1929) was a French 
Marshal. He commanded the 9th army at the first battle of 
the Marne, 191l, and the first battle of Ypres. He direct- 
ed the French armies in Artois, 1915, and at the Somme, 
1916. In April 1918, he was made generalissimo commanding 
the Allied Forces. Under his direction the great German 
offensive was checked and turned at the Marne, July 1918. 
Foch imposed the conditions of the armistice, and later 
presided over the Inter-Allied Military Commission. 


34 Walther Rathenau (1867-1922) became director 
of the electro-chemical enterprizes, Bitterfeld, 1893, a 
director of A. E. G., 1899, and president of A. E. G., 
1915. He directed the distribution of war raw materials 
in the preliminary preparations for the Versailles Peace 
Conference, 1919. He took part in the preparations for 
the London Conference, 1921. He represented Germany at 
the Cannes Conference, 1922, and secured diminution of 
the reparations payment of 1922, As Foreign Minister in 
Wirth's second cabinet of 1922, he participated in the 
Conference at Genoa, and signed the Rapallo Treaty with 
Russia in 1922. He was assassinated by reactionaries in 
1922. As an added reason for hating him, he was a Jew. 
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constitution. The Majority Socialists had to make an 
extremely difficult decision during this period. Should 
they take the lead in building a Democratic Republic on 
moderate lines, which would introduce Socialism cautiously 
and gradually, or should they create a state along the 
Russian lines, as the Spartacists and some of the Independ- 
ent Socialists wanted? They definitely decided for a 
democratic form of government. Ebert, with the assistance 
of the old armies was able to remain in control of the 
government. 

The Bavarian People's Party was an offshoot of the 
Center Party. It was more conservative than the Center, 
but almost always voted with the Center. But until 1932 
the strongest party was the Social Democratic Party, which 
suffered under two disabilities: first a close tieup with 
the labor unions, which had a strictly limited field of 
interest, such as higher wages, and better working con- 
ditions, but never were interested in the nation as a whole; 
second the lack of leadership. However, the system of 
election favored long party loyalty rather than brillance 
which eventually resulted in the collapse of the Weimar 
Republic because of a lack of good leadership. The Social 
Democrats! chief contribution was that it created the 


machinery for a political education, and caused the party 


eo 


to become a way of life. The Communist Party of Germany 
was the most successful, most organized, and best led of 
all the Communist parties outside of the Russian borders. 
It was organized in 1918 as a revolutionary party dedicated 
to the creation of a Soviet Republic of Germany. It was 
not connected with Moscow, at first, however. The leaders 
thought the revolution was inevitable and close at hand, 
but the Social Democrats ruined their plans. Later the 
Stalinites gained control of the bariy? The Communists 
voted in opposition to every measure of the government. 

Ihe Communists and the NSDAP joined to oppose the govern- 
ment and to eliminate the middle of the road parties. The 
NSDAP was steeped in Nationalism, which aided in its 
ascension. The NSDAP presented totalitarianism as a solid 
idea, whereas the Weimar Democracy was a framework in which 
ideas could roam. The German people liked to have some- 
thing solid on which to hold. One of the main fortes of 
the NSDAP was its propaganda of autissenttism Tnis 


was not based on reason; therefore, it could not be 


35 Ruth Fischer, Stalin and German Communism 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1918), et passim. 


36 Veit Valentin, The German People (New York: 
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disproved scientifically., It was based on the psychologi- 
cal fact that unity was easier in hatred; also people must 
have someone to blame for their dilemma a scapegoat. The 
Jews were a minority; therefore, it was relatively safe 

to hate them. This was artificially brought about in 
Germany, because by 1918 German Jews were integrated into 
the German culture. >! There is no proof that the Jews 
were less Nationalistic than the rest of the nation, but 
the NSDAP captured the imagination of large numbers of 
people at a time of great distress. Also, the bulk of the 
unemployed militarists were ready to yield to anyone who 
could lead them back to victory. 

At the extreme Right were the Nationalists, includ- 
ing the Prussian Junkers, ex-army officers, monarchists, 
and other reactionaries. They were Pan-Germanic, conserva- 
tive, and militaristic in principle. Their political acti- 
vity was aimed at the strengthening of the army, at the 
complete destruction of all Communist movements, and they 
were especially against any peace treaty that would take 
away their Colonies, or hinder them in their attainment 
of world power. Moving from Right to Left, we find the 


German People's Party next in order. This party did not 


37 Ibid., p. 639. Attack was largely based 1920-30, 
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have a definite program. They made vague promises of 
peace, freedom, order and bread. It was somewhat reaction- 
ary, but not so much as the Nationalists. Improved diplom- 
atic and consular service were among their goals. Repre- 
senting the great industrial and commercial factions in 
Germany, their political attitude was quite similar to 
that of the Nationalists. Next in line is the Center 
Party, which viewed all political questions from the 
Catholic Church angle. All three of the above Rightist 
parties are Capitalistic. They had a great hatred for 
England, and hoped for a day of revenge. They secured 
votes by playing up the Communist threat. 

On the Left, we find the Democratic Party, which 
was entirely Republican. They favored a gradual sociali- 
zation, however, especially of the natural monopolies. 
They wanted free trade, the separation of church and state, 
and were strongly in favor of the League of Nations. 
This party was composed largely of the bourgeois classes, 
however, they cooperated exceptionally well with the 
Majority Socialists and entered into a coalition with that 


party. Next on the Left is the Social Democratic Party, 


on non-German Jews. There was a great influx from Poland, 
Hungary, and Rumania. 
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which had split before the War ended over the question 

of voting War Credits. The Majority Socialists included 
in their program gradual socialization, popular election 
of judges and officials, a steeply graduated income tax, 
and the separation of church and state. They were also 
Republican and favored a League of Nations, Their member- 
ship was mainly proletarian. The Independent Socialists 
supported all proposals of political reform. They stood 
firmly on the Socialist Erfurt program of 1891; and 

Sought immediate socialization, without restrictions or 


38 They favored immediate peace on the Allied 


reservations. 
terms. They also had a membership made up largely of tne 
proletariat. On the extreme Left were the Spartacists 
(Comnunists). In general purpose and principle they were 
closely allied with Russian Communists, from whom they 


29 The Sparta- 


received considerable financial support. 
cists were international in outlook,and they were bitter 


enemies of the Capitalists. They opposed the signing of 


38 At the Erfurt Congress (1891) the Socialists 
adopted a more strictly Marxian program. 


39 Walter James Shepard, "The New Government in 
Germany," American Political Science Review, 13:361-78, 
August, 1919. 
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the peace treaty. Members were for the most part from 

the industrial proletariat, however, a considerable number 
of younger peasants, who had returned from the war, were 
ara There were numerous other parties which 
were of little importance, except for their power to keep 
a larger party from gaining a plurality. The NSDAP did 
not come into »rominance until the late 1920's. 

The Republic was controlled for a long time by an 
uneasy and constantly changing coalltion of the more moder- 
ate groups. Sometimes a Social Democrat would be chan- 
cellor, supported by the Centrists and later a Centrist 
would be chancellor supported by the Social Democrats and 
other factions; now and then even a Nationalist would get 
into the cabinet. The Social Democrats were Democrats 
first and merely secondarily Socialists. They tried no 
legislation against the property rights of the old nobility 
and the middle classes; they failed to confiscate the wealth 
and the lands of the Hohenzollern family. The hands of tne 
Social Democrats, and of all the parties, were tied to a 
large extent by proportional representation, Under that 


system each party was represented in the Reichstag in 


hO Ipid. 
ll See Appendix, ». 188. 
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proportion to the number of votes which it received, 
and thus all of the minor parties continued to exist, 
even though their existence was a constant threat against 
any consistent policy's being carried out. Coalition 


43 


government is as a rule weak; certainly the various 
ministries of the Weimar Republic were weak at the time 


when Germany needed a very strong government. 


2 
4 H. T. Clark, The Fall of the German Republic 
(London: Allen and Unwin, 1935), pp. 83, 129, 311. 


h3 This has been shown by the French Coalition 
governments of the past few years. 


CHAPTER II 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST 
GERMAN WORKERS! PARTY Hk 


Ihe name of this party signifies its emphasis 
upon nationalism, socialism, Germanism and the working 
class. This movement was founded by one Adolf Hitler, 
in the Bavarian city of Munich, in 1919. It had a great 
deal in common with Mussolini's Fascist movement in Itaiyl? 
It combined an appeal of extreme and exclusive nationalism 
and chauvinist expansionism with a revolutionary plea to 
the masses. Both National Socialism and Fascism claim to 
be the enemies of Liberalism and democracy, of individual 
rights and all movements of international co-operation and 
peace. They both place emphasis upon the subordination 
of the individual to the state, the inequality of men and 
races, the right of the strong to rule the weak, and the 
necessity of the principle of blind and unswerving obedi- 


ence to leaders appointed from above. Both praise the 


Ali bel Qpa alt. . 13-110. Heiden, A History of 
National Socialísm, op. N: passim. Aa 


Konrad Heiden, Der Fuehrer op cit., et passim. 


45 Neunann, op. cit., pp. 67, 75-7. 
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military virtues, despise and reject pacifism, numani- 
tarianism and charity, praise hatred and conquest, and 
aim at the transformation of the whole nation into an 
army and a power of continuous preparation for warfare. 
National Socialism, however, was peculiarly German 
in character. Its concepts can be traced to the Prussian 
tradition as it developed under the inspiration of great 


6 
soldier kings like Frederick William a and Frederick 117 
and men of blood and iron of the type of Bismarck, who was 


responsible for the unification of Germany in 1871. This 
tradition always regarded the militant spirit and the 
discipline of the Prussian army as the model for all persons 
and for civic life. To this tradition was added the tradi- 
tion of political romanticism with its sharp hostility to 


rationalism, to the principles underlying the French 


16 Prederick William I (1688-1740) was king of 
Prussia, 1713-1710. Founder of the Prussian military 
System, he fought with success under Marlborough at 
Malplaquet in 1709, and later annexed Gelderland and part 
of Pomerania, 1720. 


T Frederick II (1712-1786) was known as 'the 
Great', succeeded his father, Frederick William I, in 1710. 
He was a disciple of Voltaire, and ruled as an enlishtened 
despot. He reorganized the army, and in the wars of 1741-5 
he took Silesia from Austria. His great victory in the 
Seven Years! War, 1756-63, established the kingdom of 
Prussia as a leading European Power. 
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Revolution, to the "superficiality" of the West, and 
with its emphasis on instinct, on the past, even on the 
remote past, and its proclamation of the rights of tne 
exceptional over all universal law and rules.  Tnus the 
exceptional became & law unto himself. These two tradi- 
tions were later enforced by the nineteenth century worship 
of "science" and of the "laws of nature," which with their 
"iron logic" worked out beyond all concepts of good and 
evil, and by a biological theory of life which led to the 
acceptance of that racialism first expounded by the Frencn- 
man, Count Arthur de Gobineau, in his Essai sur l'Inegalite 
des Races J (Essay on the Inequality of Human 
Races), published in 185). Gobineau's work repudiated the 
the French revolutions of 1789 and 1848 and all they stood 


for. His doctrine was designed to combat political 


h8 These principles were "liberty, equality and 
fraternity." 


l9 Count Arthur Gobineau, Essay on tne Inequalit 
ISTE Y. 


of Human Races (Trans. from the French; New York: 

Comte Joseph Arthur de Gobineau (1816-1882) was a French 
diplomat, Orientalist, and writer. His most important 

work is a sociological treatise, cited above, which was 
published in 185) and 188), in which he advances the theory 
(Gobinism) that the dolichocephalic blond Aryan, or Teuton, 
is the superior race among the races of men. 
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liberalism and the labor movement, and the book in which 
he stated it was dedicated to the king of Hanover, who 
had only recently abolished the liberal constitution by 
unconstitutional means. Gobineau sought an ideological 
basis for a state form that would exclude the proletariat 
from political rignts and insure a stable foundation for 
aristocratic rule, and that would also improve upon the 
French counter-revolutionist theories of Bonald and de 
Maistre.> Richard Wagner! combined Gobineau's con- 
cepts with a heroic ideal of the Nordic superman and in- 
fluenced early Hitlerism a great deal, along witn his 

52 


son-in-law Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who wrote 


Foundations of the Nineteenth Century (1899). National 
Socialism owes tne vague and fluid conceptions of folk 


as the basis of cultural and political organization to 


50 Vicomte Louis Gabriel Ambroise de Bonald (175l- 
1810) was a French publicist and philosopher. He was an 
emigre during the French Revolution, but returned to France 
in 1806, and became Minister of Instruction under Napoleon 
in 1808. He was an extreme conservative in his policies. 
Comte Joseph Marie de Maistre (1753-1821) was a French 
philosopher, statesman, and writer, who strongly opposed 
the French Revolution, 1789 and following. Neumann, op. 
cit., p. 107. 


51 Neuman, Ibid. Richard Wagner (1813-1883) was 
a famous German composer. 


52 Neumann, Ibid. Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
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romanticism, and of Weltanschauung (total world outlook) 
as opposed in the name of Kultur to the more rational 
civilization of the West. 

Hitler's development was influenced during his 
youth by specific Austrian movements, in addition to the 
above currents in the German tradition. National Social- 
ism is indebted to Dr. Karl Lueger,?2 who organized the 
Catholic lower middle classes of Vienna in an anti-Capital- 
istic and anti-Semitic movement called the Christian Social- 
ist party,^l but who remained loyal to Hapsburg conservat- 
ism,^? and to Georg von Saaran who combined racial 
anti-Semitism with a violent anti-Catholicism and pan- 


Germanism expansionism and a bitter hostility to the 


(1855-1927) was a British publicist, who became a natural- 
ized German citizen in 1916. 


53 Karl Lueger was a famous Vienna Mayor, who was 
extremely anti-Semitic from about 1880. 


5S Henri Lichtenberger, The Third Reich (Trans- 
lated from the French; New York: The Greystone Press, 
1937), p. 20. Valentin, op. cit., pp. Sifr. 


25 Albert C. Grzesinski, Inside Germany (Trans- 
lated from the German; New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 


1939), pp. 195, 197. 


56 Georg von Schonerer was the leader of the 
Christian Socialist party in Austria. 
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Ben Schonerer's protege, Karl Herman Wolf, organ- 
ized among the Sudeten Germans in Bohemia a German Workers! 
party which was later to take on the name of Deutsche 
National Sozialistiche Arbeiterpartei, some years previous 
to Hitler's founding his almost identically named NSDAP in 
Munich. A great deal of Hitler's chauvinistic spirit can 
be accounted for by the experience of his youth in the 
bitter nationality struggles of the polyglot Hapsburg 
Empire. 

Immediately after the war of 1911-18, when Hitler 
began his agitation in Munich, he found the intellectual 
ground well prepared by the writings of the German roman- 
ticists, and of tne German publicists of the War of Libera- 
tion like Ernst Arndt, 2° and Friedrich Ludwig Jahn.?? 


dust previous to the war of 1911-18, there was a renewed 


S7 Abel, op. cit., pp. lhl-h5. Heiden, 
Geschichte des National Socialismus (Berlin:  Rohwalt, 


1932), p. 33. 


58 Ernst Moritz Arndt (1769-1860) was a German 
patriot and author. He fired the German spirit against 


and other songs, pamphlets, and patriotic poems. Ralph 
F. Bischoff, Nazi Conquest through German Culture (Harvard 
University Press, 1912), pp. 51-3, 58-179. 

59 Bischoff, Ibid., pp. 9-51, 179. Friedrich 
Ludwig Jahn (1778-1852) was a Prussian gymnastic director 
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interest in romanticism and in the War of Liberation of 
1813. In the years just before the war of 1914-18, a 
German Youth Movement with its longing for a true community 
(Gemeinschaft), the rebirth of the nation, and with a 

vague mystical enthusiasm for leadership and comradeship, 
expressed the opposition to rationalism and "bourgeois" 
liberalism. It had come largely under tne influence of 
Friedrich nerade o and a German poet Stefan George. Ol 


Oswald Spengler? and Moeller van den Bruck are 


and patriot. He opened in Berlin, 1811, a Turnplatz, or 
Athletic field, first of many throughout Germany, and 

used nis system of training to inspire patriotism in Pruss- 
ian youth and a spirit of resistance to Napoleonic domina- 
tion. 


60 Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche (18-1900) was a 
German philosopher and poet. He denounced all religion 
and championed the "morals of masters," the doctrine of 
perfectibility of man through forcible self-assertion and 
glorification of the superman or overman (Uebermensch). 
His theories influenced the German attitude, it is thought, 
in the first world war, and in the Third Reich, 1933. 
Heinrich Hartle, Nietzsche und der Nationalsozialismus 
eae ear Munich, 1937), pp. 45-16. Neuman, op. cit., 
Ppp. 127- e 


61 Neumann, Ibid., pp. 132-3, 1490. Stefan George 
(1868-1933) was a German poet, who was associated with 
Baudelaire and Mallarme in Paris and with the Pre-Ravhaelite 
group in London. He was the Leader of "an art for art's 
sake" school of poetry in Germany. 

62 

Neumann, Ibid., pp. 195-8. Oswald Spengler 
(1880-1936) was a German writer on the plilosophy of 
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regarded as the immediate forerunners of National Social- 
ism in the intellectual field. The intellectual prepara- 
tion, however, would never have been enough for the growth 
of National Socialism in Germany if the defeat in the war 
of 1914-18 with its great disillusionment and pauperization, 
particularly in the lower middle classes, had not opened 
the road for Hitler's propaganda. The peace treaty of 
Versailles provided Hitler with a base from which to work, 
but the violent opposition which he evoked was not cent- 
ered in reality against the peace treaty but against the 
fact that Germany had been defeated and that her "blue 
print" had been frustrated.  Hitler's propaganda appealed 
from the beginning to the military circles, who looked 
upon tne peace as a temporary setback in Germany's expan- 
sionist program. Hitler contributed to the pan-Germanic 


6 
aspirations l for world domination, the almost mystical 


history. His chief work, Der Untergang des Abendlandes. 
Umrisse einer Morphologie der Weltgeschichte (2 Vols., 
1918-22; translated into English under the title Decline 
of the West), in which he predicted the eclipse of Western 
civilization. 


63 Neumann, Ibid., pp. 198-9. Moeller van den 
Bruck was mentor of the "young conservative movement in 
Germany and author of a work entitled The Third Reich 
(Das dritte Reich). — 


6l Lichtenberger, op. cit., pp. 88-90, 141. 
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fanaticism of a faith in the mission of the German race 
and the fervor of a social revolutionary gospel. Hitler's 
appeal to the masses as the bearers of the most exalted 
racial ideals in the world was eagerly accepted to counter- 
act their inferiority complex, in the years of political 
and economic depression which followed Germany's defeat. 
Hitler accepted and used many elements of the 
technique of the Bolshevik Revolution; nevertheless, he 
was powerfully aided by the great fear of Bolshevism, which 
he exploited, first in Germany and then on a worldwide 
Scale, claiming to be the strongbarrier against Communism. 
In this way he got the financial and moral support of a 
great many conservative groups who didn't understand the 
revolutionary and nihilistic character of his movement, 
and also of many influential members of tne high finance 
group and of big business. At the same time he got tne 
bakcing of the masses by vague promises of an anti-Capit- 
alistic order. The standard of the NSDAP was the red flag 
of the revolution. However, it was changed to the German 
imperial colors by the addition of a white circle and a 


black swastika (or Hakenkreuz?5 in the center. In this 


65 Where he first encountered the design of the 


manner Hitler combined the appeal of social revolution and 
that of a militant and mystical nationalism. The unusual 
flexibility of his dynamic doctrine enabled him to stress 
different elements at different times and to adapt his at- 
titude momentarily to changing circumstances, even with 
entire disregard for previous statements. His chief indi- 
vidual contribution to the theory and practice of National 
Socialism was his deep understanding of mass psychology 
and mass propaganda in the contemporary world, and his 


genius for using tne most refined and elaborate technique. 


66 


His chapter on propaganda in Mein Kampf can be regarded 


as of fundamental importance. He emphasized the fact that 


swastika, Hitler has never recorded. The design itself is 
ancient and widely spread among the cultures of the world. 
Early in the nineteenth century tne German archaeologist, 
Heinrich Schliemann, while conducting excavations at the 
site of ancient Troy, found hundreds of spindles marked 
with swastikas. In seeking their meaning Schliemann was 
told by the French archaeologist, Emile Burnouf, that they 
were used by the ancient "Aryans," who kindled their fires 
with boresticks. The swastika was the femine counter- 
part of the bore-stick. Schliemann accepted this and wrote 
a commentary on the swastika as an "Aryan" symbol. To the 
Chinese the emblem meant good luck, and to the Hindus it 
symbolized sexual ardour and fertility. In modern Germany 
and Europe it came to symbolize anti-Semitism. Frederick 
L. Schuman, The Nazi Dictatorship (New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1936), pp. 2lff. 


66 adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (Munich:  Zentral- 
ote add NSDAP., Franz Eher Nachf., Gmbh., 1913), pp. 
193-20l. 
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all propaganda must keep its intellectual level adapted 

to tne capacity of the least intelligent of those at whom 
it is directed, and that its content of truth does not 
count compared with the only valid criterion, that of suc- 
cess. Propaganda should say very little, but repeat it 
very often. 

Hitler knew that with an extensive goal like world 
domination, it was very important to be able to present 
under one common denominator all potential adversaries who 
could themselves change according to the circumstances, 
and he wrote: 


As a whole, and at all times, tne efficiency of 
the truly national leader consists primarily in pre- 
venting the division of the attention of a people, 
and always in concentrating it on a single enemy. 
The more uniformly tne fighting will of a people is 
put into action, the greater will be the magnetic 
force of the movement and the more powerful tne im- 
petus of the blow. It is part of the genius of a 
great leader to make adversaries of different fields 
appear as always belonging to one category only, 
because to weak and unstable characters the know- 
ledge that there are various enemies will lead only 
too easily to incipient doubts as to their own 
cause. 


As soon as the wavering masses find themselves 
confronting too many enemies, objectivity at once 
Steps in, and tne question is raised whether actu- 
ally all the others are wrong and their own nation 
or their own movement alone is right. 


67 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (Translated from the 
German. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1910), pp. 152-3. 
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It was a work of genius on the part of Hitler to 
find this common denominator in the Jews and Judaism. 
This helped him to discover the "Jew" behind all his chang- 
ing adversaries, sometimes behind Communism or Moscow: 


But we do not make the Russian people as such 
responsible for this ghastly ideology of annihi- 
lation. We know perfectly well that a small, upper 
class of Jewish intellectuals plunged a great na- 
tion into a state bordering on insanity. This 
would not concern us so much after all, had this 
doctrine remained within the frontiers of Russia 
herself, since Germany has no intention of foist- 
ing our conceptions of life on the Russian nation. 
Unfortunately, however, the Bolshevism of interna- 
tional Jewry attempts from its central point in 
Soviet Russia to rot away the very core of the 
nations of the world, to overthrow the existing 
Social order, and to substitute chaos for civili- 
zation. 


We certainly do not seek for contact with Bol- 
shevism. On the contrary, it makes persistent 
efforts to corrupt the rest of mankind with its 
thoughts and ideas, and by so doing to plunge the 
world into a disaster of unprecedented magnitude. 
And here we are ruthless foes. We overcame the 
Communist machinations of Moscow in our own land, 
and we have not the least intention of allowing 
Germany to be annihilated fromowithout by the mate 
material forces of Bolshevism. 


sometimes benind England: 


But who is the chief of the whole British Press 
concerned with world-trade? One name crystallizes 
itself out of the rest: Northcliffe--a Jew! Every 


68 Norman H. et Ihe Speeches of Adolf Hitler, 
April 1922-August 1939 (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942), Vol II, p. 1396. Hitler's Speech to tne 


Reicnstag, 20 February 1938. 
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week he sends out into the world thirty million. 
newspapers. And 99 per cent of the Press of England 
is in Jewish hands. "Every new-born German child 
costs the life of a Briton!" -- "There is no Briton 
who would not profit from the overthrow of Germany!" 
So with the most despicable catch-phrases the appeal 
is made to man's lowest instincts. A campaign of © 
provocation is carried on with assertions, libels, 
and promises such as only a Jew can devise, such 

as only Jewish newspapers woul? have the effrontery 
to put before an Aryan people.09 


and again behind the United States: 


What cause finally had America to enter the War 
against Germany? With the outbreak of the World 
war, which Judah had desired so passionately and 
so long, all the large Jewish firms of the United 
States began supplying ammunitions. They supplied 
the European "war-market" to an extent which per- 
haps even tney themselves had never dreamed of--a 
gigantic harvest! Yet nothing satisfied the in- 
satiable greed of the Jew ... The hatred of tnese 
"Americans" was not directed solely against com- 
mercial Germany or against military Germany. It 
was directed specially against social Germany, be- 
cause this Germany had up to that time kept itself 
outside of the principles which governed the world- 
trusts. 


Actually, according to Hitler, the Jew was behind every- 
thing which at a particular time opposed his wishes or 
aroused his wrath. 


National Socialism proclaimed the Germanic race as 


the body on which the salvation of the world depended, as 


99 151:3.. Vols Bei; Hitierta Speech in 
Munich, 13 April 1923. 


m Ibid. 
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the embodiment of all nobility and creative genius, as the 
country which must become the world-dominating country. 
This country necessarily had to have a Gegenreich, a count- 
er-race which on a similarly worldwide basis would repre- 
sent the antithesis of salvation and creative genius. 
Thus, the Jewish race became the counter-race. National 
Socialism saw its duty not only in the destruction of this 
counter-race, but in the preparation of the German race 
for its real job of establishing the new world order. The 
Third Reich, ruled by what Hitler called: 
The highest human species given by tne grace of 

the Almighty to this earth ... will have, by suit- 

able education of the youth, in the future a genera- 

tion mature for the ultimate and greatest decision 

on this globe. The nation which will first take 

this road will be victorious, (and become) ... one 

day the master of the globe. 

Using these principles, Adolf Hitler was success- 

ful in carrying his party from its small beginnings in a 
beer cellar in Munich to a dominant position in world pol- 


itics within a period of twenty years. Among his more 


important disciples were: Alfred foront = the author 


Tl Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (English Translation), 
Ope cit., PP. 635-7. 


—— CE 


12 Frank P. Chambers, Christina P. Grant, and 
Charles C. Bayley, This Age of Conflict (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 19143), pp. 531, 547. Alfred Rosenberg 
was born in 1893. He was a German Nazi leader and writer. 
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1 
of Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts, 3 the most widely 
read book of the National Socialist movement outside of 


Hitler's own Mein Kampf, and of Blut und Ehre; Rudolf 
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Hess, who helped Hitler write Mein Kampf during their 


internment in the fortress in Landsberg am Lech in 1924; 


76 


Geogor Strasser, probably the most important of Hitler's 


collaborators, who separated from him in protest against 
the leader's opportunist policies and was killed in the 


blood purge of June, 1934:17 his brother, Otto Strasne 


He was editor in chief of the Volkischer Beobachter, 1921ff. 
He entered the Reichstag in 1930, and became director of 
the Nazi party, 1933. Illustrierter Beobachter, "Adolf 
Hitler ein Mann und Sein Volk," (Munich: Verlag Franz Eher 
Nachf., 1936), p. 3h. 


13 Chambers, Grant and Bayley, Ibid. 


Tu Grzesinski, op. cit., pp. 238-2, 263; Illus- 
trierter Beobachter op. cit., p. 83. Rudolf Hess was 
born In 1891. He was a German politician. He joined 
Hitler's political group in 1921, and became secretary 
and bodyguard to Hitler in 1925. He was designated by 
Hitler as head of the political section of the National 
Socialist party, December 9, 1932. He was named by Hitler 
in 1939, third deputy (Stellvertreter) of the Fuehrer, sec- 
ond only to Goring in line of succession to supreme power 
in the German dictatorship. 


13 Schuman, op. cit., pp. 27-0, 3ff, 60, 68, 274-5. 

76 Gregor Strasser (1892-193h) was assassinated by 
the Nazis. He broke with Hitler in 1930, and was exiled 
in 1933, and expatriated in 193). He lived in Vienna and 
Prague. 


77 Grzesinski, op. cit., pp. 168, 25h. 


lo 


who in 1930 founded the Black ar as a more radical 
group opposed to Hitler; Gottfried Feder, who drew up the 
first program of national socialism and was for a number 

of years its economic "expert", and was pushed into oblivion 
ee Caotain Ernest Rohm, the founder and organizer 

of tne S. A. (Sturm Abteilungen), the National Socialist 
militia, who was purged in June, 193], 91 Julius Streicher, 


who became famous through his anti-Semitic weekly Der 


82 
Sturmer; Heinrich Himmler, the organizer and commander 


78 Otto Johan Maximilian Strasser was born in 1897. 
He was a German writer. He joined the Nazi party in 1925. 


17 Neumann, op. cit., pp. 198-9. 


80 Gottfried Feder, Das Programm der NSDAP (Munich: 
Frz. Eber. Nachf., 1934). See Appendix, pp. 193-97. 


81 Grzesinski, op. cit., pp. 108,245, 250-55, 322 
339. Ernst Roehm (1837-1934) was a German soldier and 
National Socialist Workers! party. He took part in the 
Hitler Putsch in Munich in 1923, and was arrested as a 
ringleader. As chiei of staff he took over the organiza- 
tion and command of the Brown Shirts and Black Shirts in 
Germany in 1931. He led a national revolution in Bavaria 
in 1933, and became state commissar and Reicn's secretary 
of state in Bavaria. de was charged with conspiracy to 
over throw Hitler as chancellor. de was executed in the 
June 193 purge. | 


82 Neumann, op. cit., pp. 109, 377. Julius Streicher 
was born in 1885. He was a German journalist and politician. 
He became notorious for his anti-Semitic campaign, from 
1919. He joined the Nazi movement and took part with Hitler 
in the Munich beer-hall Putsch, 1923, and was arrested and 
imprisoned with Hitler, 192). He was appointed by Hitler 
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of the S. S. (Schutz Staffel), Hitler's personal elite 
guard and of the gestapo (Geheime Staats Polizei), the 
secret Bere Joseph Goebbels, the master of National 
Socialist Sposagünda: 7 Hermann Goering, the organizer 

of the German industrial uobldiisationio? R. Walther Darre, 


tne author of Neuadel aus Blut und Boden (the new nobility 


oa — — — — 


the Nazi chief of Franconia. 


83 Neumann, Ibid., pp. 510-9; Illustreirter Beo- 
bachter, op. cit., p. 87. Heinrich Himmler (1900-1915) 
was a German official who joined the Nazi party, 1925. 

He was the Reich director of propaganda, 1926-30; leader 
of the Schutzstaffel, 1929-15; chief of the Gestapo, 1936- 
l5; and chief of the home front and Wehrmacht inside Ger- 
many, 19hl-l5. He attempted to negotiate the surrender 

of Germany.in April, 1915. He was captured by the British 
and committed suicide. 


84 Neumann, Ibid., pp. 48, 289, 37h, 532; Illus- 
trierter Beobachter, Ibid., p. 85. Joseph Paul Goebbels 
Was born in 1897. He was a German politician, and district 
leader of the Nazi party in Berlin from 1926. He organized 
the party membership in northern Germany. He was founder, 
1927, and editor of the Nazi journal, Der Angriff. He was 
the Nazi party propaganda leader from 1929, and Minister 
for propaganda and national enlightenment, 1933ff. 


85 Grzesinski, op. cit., pp. 107, 122, 179, 181, 
191, 213-1, 258-9, 278, 281, 293, 308,340, 360; illus 
trierter Beobachter, op. cit., p. 81. Hermann Goering 
(1893-1945) was a German politician. He was involved in 
the National Socialist uprising in Munich, 1923, and took 
refuge in Italy, 1923-27. He was an active member of the 
NSDAP, and a member of the Reichstag from 1928, and its 
president and Minister of the Interior, and general of the 
infantry. Also, he was the commissar for the execution of 
the four-year plan, 1936. He succeeded Schacht as the 
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of Blood and Soil) and organizer of the National Social- 


86 and Dr. Robert Ley, the leader of 


87 


ist peasant policy; 
the German Workers! front. 
It took the NSDAP fourteen years to attain power 
in Germany. It had come into existence at a time when 
it was only one of many semi-revolutionary, reactionary, 
and terrorist organizations springing up as Frelkorps 
throughout Germany, composed of former officers and sold- 
iers, students and other elements dissatisfied with the 
republican democratic and peaceful order which seemed to 
come to Germany in 1919. That it continued and took in 
all the others was due largely to Hitler!s leadership and 


88 


to the fact that Captain Rohm got the Reichswehr to 


economic dictator of Germany, November 1937. He became a 
field marshal in February 1930. He was president of the 
council for war economy from 1910. 


86 Bischoff, op. cit., p. 28; Illustrierter Beo- 
bachter, Ibid., p. Oh. R. Walther Darre was the Nazi ex- 
pert on agricultural affairs. 


A Grzesinski, op. cit., pp. 183, 185, 236-7, 241; 
Illustrierter Beobachter, op. cit., p. 88. Robert Ley 
was a Nazi leader. He entered the party in 192). He was 
a Nazi deputy in 1920, and leader of the Nazi organization 
in Munich in 1931. In 1932, he was promoted to the head 
of the German Labor Front from 1933, 


88 The Reichswehr was the German Republican army. 
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support Hitler. On February 2l, 1920, the NSDAP drew up 
in Munich, the center of its organization, a program of 
twenty-five points, which in 1926 was declared unalter- 
able; in reality it was extended far in the actual dev- 
elopments. On November 9, 1923, Hitler, supported by 
Field Marshall Ludendorff, attempted his first Putsch in 
Munich, but it failed. Reaction was already so strongly 
embedded by that time in Bavaria, however, that Hitler 
was given only a light formal punishment. The following 
years of political and economic consolidation in Germany 
did not allow Hitler to advance far, but the economic 
crisis at the beginning of the 1930's and the lack of 
forceful measures on the part of the government against 
the constant propaganda to undermine democracy brought 
the first great success of the NSDAP in 1930. 

Ihe above background of the German traditions, and 
tne propaganda schemes of Hitler will help us to understand 
the final rise to power of the NSDAP as we shall trace it 
in a later chapter through the elections from 1919 to 
1933. Let us turn, in Chapter V, to an investigation of 


the electoral system as provided in the Weimar Constitution. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM UNDER THE WEIMAR CONSTITUTION 


The members of the Heichstag were elected for a 
term of four years by universal, equal, direct and secret 
ballot by both men and women over twenty years of age, 
according to the principles of proportional representation. 
The election had to be held on a Sunday so that a maximum 
of the enfranchised would be free to participate. 

It is possible for the elections of legislative 
bodies to be established by two chief processes. Under 
the majority system each constituency usually elects one 
representative, and the candidate who receives the largest 
number of votes, even though it may not be a majority, is 
elected. The constituencies are reasonably small and, 
while party loyalties influence the voters, the personality 
and character of the candidate and his relations with the 
public are quite important, Thus, there are no entirely 
safe seats under that system, because the constituency 


votes for a particular man and not for an abstract thing, 


89 Kraus, op. cit., p. 18, Articles 22-3 of the 
Weimar Constitution. 
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the party. This is a great advantage, from tne democratic 
viewpoint, since it helps to avoid a self-perpetuating 
party organization which can establish itself behind the 
Safe parliamentary sinecures. Another advantage of such 
a system is that it discourages the organization of small 
splinter parties, because only the major parties with 
strong national interests can expect to get sufficient 
votes to win individual constituencies. Usually, ss in 
the United States and England, the majority system makes 
for the two-party system. ‘Sectional interests have to 

be represented through the major parties or not represented 
at all. 

Proportional representation is the second principal 
electoral method. This was the method adopted by the 
Weimar Republic. Under it, tne electorate is divided into 
a few large constituencies, each of which elects a number 
of representatives in proportion to the number of votes 
in the whole country. The voters in these large consti- 
tuencies vote for parties, and not for particular candidates, 
and the party chiefs draw up their lists, and control their 
pepresentatives after their election. 

Proportional representation definitely hindered the 


functioning of the Weimar Hepublic and was one of the main 
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factors causing its downfall. Before World War I, 
Germany used the majority election system. The framers of 
the Weimar Constitution, however, overlooked workability 
and common sense in their seeking after abstract principles 
of perfect political justice. The proportional represent- 
ation system was adopted for the purpose of giving voice 
to all types of public opinion. The result was a great 
weakening of the German politics. Under this system new 
and extreme parties could spread much faster. For instance, 
under the majority system, tue NSDAP would not have gotten 
a single seat in the 1928 election, whereas under the 
proportional system they got twelve seats. 

In Germany the so-called "list system" of proport- 
lonal representation was used. Bach party nominated a 
list of candidates equal to the number of members to which 
the district was entitled. Every vote cast was counted as 
a vote for a particular list. After disregarding tne 
votes of minor parties which received less than the quotient, 


which was arrived at by dividing the total vote of the 


20 P. A. Hermens, "Proportional Representation and 
the Breakdown of German Democracy," Social Research, Vol. 
l, (1936), pp. 379-423; also see his, Democracy of Anarchy? 


A Study of Proportional Representation (Notre Dame, Ind.: 
191) pp. 214-300; Cf., Reinhold Aris, "Proportional 
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district by the number of seats, the votes of the success- 
ful parties were divided successively by the numbers 1, 2, 
33 lis etc., and the largest figures up to the number of 
seats gave the number of representatives each party was 
entitled to. In case a minor party, whose vote was less 
than the quotient, should poll more votes than the small- 
est quotient, it would be assigned the seat instead of the 
large party, which had already gotten one or more seats. 
Candidates were nominated in districts, Unions of 
districts and the Reich. The same person could be put on 
more than one list. If a prominent varty leader happened 
to be defeated in his election areaa place could be made 
for him on the national list of the party. Ihe candidates 
whose names appeared on tne national party list were elec- 
ted by the party's vote remainders from the local areas 
which passed first to the Unions of districts and then to 
the Reich. All parties did not have lists in every dis- 
trict but they all had Reich lists. However, a party 
could not have a Reich list unless it had some district 
lists. Germany did not hold any elections for the purpose 
of filling vacancies. When a vacancy occurred the next 
person on the list filled it until the regular four year 


election, or until the President dissolved the Reichstag 
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and caiied ior new elections. 

This system worked against tne small parties whose 
following was widely scattered. However, it did allow 
them to exist, and between 1919 and 1933 two to fourteen 
per cent of the Reichstag membership represented the small 
marginal parties. These small representations very often 
held the balance, thus hindering the legislative machin- 
ery considerably. ‘Some parties always needed more popular 
votes to gain a seat in the Reichstag than did others. 

For the most part, tne small parties needed more popular 
votes per seat than did the larger parties. The secret 
Seemed to be to get as strong a vote as possible on the 
local levat." 

The most damaging effect of proportional represent- 
ation was the demoralizing effect upon the voters,  Especi- 
ally was this true in Germany where the people were not 
experienced in self-government. The voters can think 
about the issues more intelligently and enthusiastically 
if they are clearly and rationally presented by two or 


three major parties. when the voter is faced with tne 


Representation in Germany," Politica, Vol. 2 (1937), pp. 
4133-15. 


9l see Charts I-IX. 
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study and analysis of the programs and candidates of six 
to twelve major parties and twenty-five to thirty small 
parties, he cannot intelligently deal with the situation, 
and he has contempt for the whole system. All types of 
interest groups, such as landlords, disabled war veterans, 
winegrowers, and many others organized their own parties. 
Many of the small parties were never able to get seats in 
the Reichstag, but they showed the German conception of the 
party system under a Republican form of government. 

Ihe majority system has led in practice in the 
United States and England, to the organization of the whole 
political system on the two-party basis. The voter in this 
way finds it quite easy to make his decision as to which 
of the parties has the best plattor and the most competent 
and reliable candidates. Sometimes one must choose the 
one he dislikes least. Nevertheless, the decision of the 
voter is much more readily made, since he only has to 
compare two platforms and relatively few canidates. 
Another reason why the majority system makes the rise of 
small and extremist parties difficult is that both of the 
large parties always appeal to the whole country, and 
therefore cannot afford to offend a large number of the 


electorate. The appeal to tne whole country under the 
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two-party system makes it mandatory for both of the part- 
ies to be moderate, and, therefore makes for the spirit 
of compromise which is needed in a democratic system. 
Proportional representation does show political 
opinions of all types more accurately than the majority 
system does, but it does not establish stable and effective 
government. The chief responsibility of government is to 
govern, Anything which hinders it from accomplishing that 
goal should be cast off, instead of being carried to the 
point of absurdity. Coalition governments are compulsory 
under the proportional representation system. Thus, re- 
sponsibility disintegrates, and bickering for positions, 
the play of personalities, and the consideration of party 
interests are factors in the political realm. Therefore, 
the problem of how to maintain the life of the government 
rather than the welfare of the community becomes the aim 
and purpose. Strong, healthy democracies have, for that 
reason, stayed away from coalition government as far as 
possible, and have only used it, as in the United States 
and England, in emergencies and crises such as war, where 
a common cause takes precedence over all other differences. 
Ihe apparent success of coalition governments in 
France during the Third Republic was due to the existence 


Of & class of potential ministers, who held office under 
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various party labels but constituted, nevertheless, a 
political class. However, such a class was wanting in 
Germany. Also, in France after World War I Right blocs 
and Left blocs were created, approaching the two-party 
system. This was the only way to give the voter a clear- 
cut view of the issues at stake, and form a government of 
real authority. 

Proportional representation was characteristic of 
the political inexperience of German liberals and adherents 
of constitutional government. Looking at it from a differ- 
ent viewpoint, proportional representation did not create, 
so much as 1t reflected, the basic political disunity of 
the German people. Germany had not possessed democratic 
symbols expressing the ideals and hopes of a freely united 
people. The army and civil service had served as channels 
of artificial integration. Thus, when the army was defeated 
in 1918, Germany was in a situation in which these artifi- 
cial democracy forced upon the German people by Ludendorff, 
Hindenburg and Noske could not serve as a focal point for 
national symbols, because that democracy was not gained by 
suffering and struggle as were the Western democracies. 

Ihe various intrigues and machinations of the military 


leaders which affected the transition from imperial to 


23 


republican government in Germany formed a psychological 
vacuum, No new psychological unity was crsated, because 
the republican leaders failed to capture the imagination 
of the German people, since the republic was the product 
of intrigue and maneuver, and not of hard honest struggle. 
As a result, the republic was never accepted by the masses 


of the people.?° 


2 
Ebenstein, Ope cit., ppe 207-11. 


CHAPTER IV 
ANANLYSIS OF THE ELECTIONS 1919 TO 1933 


The year 1919 was an extremely difficult year 
throughout Germany. On January 12, Bavaria elected her 
new Diet. Eisner's? supporters only won three seats; 
nevertheless he became head of a coalition government, 
and proved immediately that he was a practical and force- 
ful administrator. However, he was assassinated, on 
February 21, 1919, by an army officer, Count Arco Valle. 
The murder was supposed to have been caused by tne separa- 
tist policy of the Bavarian Prime Minister, who had violent- 
ly attacked Prussia, and who, in November, 1918 had broken 


off relations with Berlin. According to the Berliner 


Tageblatt: 


The characteristic of the Bavarian revolution 
from the first had been its aversion toward the 
idea of the empire, and its hatred for the sym- 
bol of national unity, the red, white, and black 
flag.9 


23 Kurt Eisner (1867-1919) was a German Journalist, 
and Socialist leader in Bavaria. He edited a number of Soc- 
jalist papers. In World War I, he supported the government 
at first, but later, 1917, he turned to support the Inde- 
pendents. In 1918, he organized the munich revolution which 
overthrew monarchy and became first Minister President of 
the Bavarian republic. He champloned separatism and public- 
ly admitted the German war guilt. 


94 Berliner Tageblatt, February 22, 1919. 
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On April 6, a Soviet Republic was declared in Munich 
as a result of the Bavarian hatred of Prussia, and opposi- 
tion to the National Assembly. The declaration of the 
socialization of all property immediately followed the 
declaration of a Soviet Republic. However, the Prime 
Minister, Hoffmann, ~ after an attempt to put down this 
extremist group, asked for the help of the central govern- 
ment, which was granted on April 21 when President Ebert 
sent 30,000 troops under the command of Noske, and the 
Soviet government was immediately crushed. The revolts 
in Bavaria were estimated to have caused property damages 
amounting to $62,500,000. 7? The country as a whole was 
returning to a respectable bourgeois regime, but Bavaria 
became constantly more revolutionary and more separatist, 
and traditionally resented the centralizing tendency of 
the new Weimar Republic. 

January 19, 1919, a few days after Spartacus Week, 


elections were held throughout the Reich for the National 


95 Adolf Hoffmann was one of the six German delegates 
to the anti-war conference of the European Socialists at 
Zimmerwald, Switzerland in 1915. 


96 The New International Year Book (Frank Moore 
Colby, editor; New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1920), 
1919 year book, p. 29). 
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a The Spartacists Communists refused to be 
represented, but all other parties had candidates in the 
campalgn. The former parties of the Right and Center 

were beginning to come out of the bewilderment of the 
revolution. Preparing to take their places once again 

in the political life of the Reich, they approached the 
elections under new names, but in surprising strength. 

The conservatives and the Reichs Party appeared as the 
German Nationalists, and the Right-wing National Liberals 
came out as the German People's Party. The Catholic Center 
appeared as the Christian People's Party, but returned 
later to its old name. The Left-wing National Liberals 

and Democrats left off their distinctive label, "Major- 
ity." The seats in the National Assembly were distributed 
by proportional representation, as we have seen earlier. 
Over 30,000,000 out of an electorate of 35,000,000 voted 

in this election. The results were as follows:  National- 
ists 3,000,000 votes, l2 seats; People's Party 1,500,000 
votes, 21 seats; Center 6,000,000 votes, 88 seats; Democrats 


5,500,000 votes, 75 seats; Social Democrats 11,500,000 


9 Abel, op. cit., pp. 20-22. 


REICHSTAG REPRESENTATIVES ELECTED BY 


CHART I 


ST 


GERMAN POLITICAL PARTIES, JANUARY 19, 1919 


$ of No. votes 
Seats Popular popular needed 
Party gained vote vote per seat 
Communist O O O O 
Social Democratic 185** 14,000,000*** 46.5 75,675.6 
(Maj. and Ind.)* 
Democratic 75 5,500,000 19.1 73,333.3 
Center 88 6,000,000 19.8 68,181.8 
German People's 21 1,500,000 yy 71,428.5 
German Nationalist 
People's 42 3,000,000 8.6 71,428.5 
NSDAP**** O O 6) O 
Other parties 10 484,900 1.6 48,490.0 
Summary: Eligible voters 36,766,500 
Votes cast 30,484,900 
Percent of electorate 83.0 
Valid votes 30,360, 300 
Percent of votes cast 99.6 


* Social Democrats were divided into Majority and 
Independent Socialists. 

** Twenty-two of these seats were filled by tne Independ- 
ent Socialists. 

*** Statistics on popular vote is taken for the most part 


from Meinrod Hagman, 3 
Michael Beckstein Verlag, 
**** National Socialist German LUE 


Party 


NER, ans Verhaengnis (Munich: 
6J, pp. 28-29. 
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bas s 163 seats; Independent Socialists 2,500,000 
votes, 22 seats, and the minor groups got 10 seats.  Thirty- 
Six of tne elected members were women. 

The National Assembly was to meet at Weimar in tne 
province of Thuringia, for two reasons: to avoid the dis- 
turbances of Berlin, and also to advertise to tne whole 
world the sentiment of the new regenerated Germany toward 
the memory of the more peaceful heroes, Goetne?? and 
Schiller, 1° of Charles August and one of the first liber- 
al constitutions in Germany. On February lh, 1919, the 
five commissioners transferred their authority to the 
National Assembly and resigned. On February 6, the 
National Assembly met for the first time in the Weimar 
National Theater. On the eleventh, Ebert was elected 


Provisional President of the Republic, with 277 out of a 


S Grzesinski, op. cit., pp. 62-61; Cf., The New 
International Year Book, op. cit., pp. 291ff. See chart Ie. 


79 Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1719-1832) was a 
famous German poet. On the invitation from Cnarles August, 
heir apparent to the duchy of Saxe-Weimar, Goethe settled 
in Weimar, 1775, then the literary and intellectual center 
of Germany. 


100 Neumann, op. cit., p. 13. 
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total of 397 votes. Ihe opposing candidates were the 
monarchist Count von Powadowsky-Wehner, who received 119 
votes, and Scheidemann and Erzberger wno received one 
vote each. On the twelfth, Germany's first republican 
government was formed. The Social Democrats, Center and 
Democrats organized themselves into a coalition. 
Scheidemann was made "President of the Reichs Cabinet;" 


Noske, Minister of the Reichswehr, the name given to the 


army of that time; Wesel, "* Minister of National 


10 
Economy; Landsberg, > Minister of Justice; Bauer, 4 


Minister of Labor (these five were all Social Democrats); 
Erzberger, (Center) was Minister without portfolio; Preuss 


(Democrat) was Minister of Interior, and Count von 


101 Neumann, op. cit., p. 13. 


202 Rudolf Wissell was one of the Social Democrat's 
most respected spokesmen. He urged the adoption of a 
planned economy, and submitted a scneme for socialization. 


103 Otto Landsberg was one of the Social Democratic 
representatives on the six-man cabinet, called the Council 
of People's Commissioners, which was formed on Nov. 10, 
1918, for the purpose of establishing a government capable 
of maintaining order at home and concluding peace with the 
Allies. 


10}, Gustav Bauer (1870-19) was a German politi- 
clan, who entered the Reichstag in 1912, and became Premier 
of the peace-treaty (Treaty of Versailles) ministry, 1919- 
20. Also, he was vice-chancellor and Minister of the 
Treasury, 1921-22. 
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Brocken 7 (no party) was Foreign Minister. 
The first business of the National Assembly was 

the constitution, the main author of which was Hugo Preuss, 

Minister of the Interior, a professor of constitutional 

law in the Handelshochschule in Berlin. Versailles and 

the resignation of Scheidemann hindered its smooth passage, 


and it was not passed by the National Assembly until July 
31, 1919. 

Count von Brockdorff-Hantzau, the Foreign Minister, 
led the German delegation to Versailles to receive tne 
treaty. On May 7, 1919, in the Trianon Palace Hotel at 


Versallles, in the midst of the Allied delegates, the 


107 
Count was given the text of the treaty by Clemenceau. 


105 Count Ulrich von Brockdorff-Rantzau (1869-1928) 
was a German statesman, who was Minister in Copennagen, 
1912-1918, Foreign Minister, 1919, and leader of the German 
peace delegation at Versailles. He resigned, 1919, because 
of his opposition to Germany's signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles. In 1922, he was Ambassador to Moscow, and 
opposed membership in the League of Nations and the Locarno 
Pact. 


106 Young, op. cit., pp. 31ff; Cf., The New Inter- 
national Year Book, op. cit., pp. 291-5. 


107 Georges Clemenceau (1811-1929) was a French 
Statesman, who was known as "the Tiger." He served as a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, 1876-93, and Senator 
from 1902. He was Premier of France, 1906-9, and carried 
out the law separating church and state, also used military 
force to end a miners! strike. Again in 1917, he served as 
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He was told that he would be given three weeks in which to 
make written observations, but that no oral discussions 
would be allowed., The ceremony did not pass off without 
an incident. The count was very quick to react to the 
prevailing temper around him, and disdaining to rise from 
his seat, he gave in a haughty speech what was presumably 
Still tne official view in Germany of Germany's war guilt: 


We have no illusions as to the extent of 


our impotence, he said. We know that the 
power of German arms is broken, and we are 
aware of the fury of the hatred which greets 
us. We are asked to assume the sole guilt 
of the war. Puch a confession from my lips 
would be a lie. We have no intention of 
absolving Germany from all responsibility 
for the war ... But we expressly contend 
that Germany, whose people were convinced 
that they were fighting a defensive war, 
Should not be saddled with the whole respon- 
sibility. None of us will argue that the 
mischief began with the murder of the Arch- 
duke. In the last fifty years imperialism 
has poisoned the international position of 
all European states.  lhe policy of revenge, 
the policy of expansion, and the flouting 

of the rights of self-determination nave 
contributed to the crisis. The Russian 
mobilization gave the decision to the mil- 
itary authorities. 


Public opinion among cur foes dilates 
on the crimes committed by Germany during 
the conflict. We are not here to deny the 


Premier, and led France through the critical days of the 
World War, and herded the French delegation to the Peace 
Conference at Versailles, 1919. 
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responsibility of the men who directed the 
war, or the violations of international 
law. We repeat the declaration that wrong 
was done to Belgium, and we are ready to 
make it good. But in the waging of the 
war Germany was not the only offender ... 
Crimes in time of war may be unpardonable, 
but they are committed in the heat of con- 
test. The hundreds of thousands of non- 
combatants who have died of the blockade 
Since the eleventh of November were killed 
in cold blood after the victory had been 
won. Think of that when you speak of crime 
and punishment. 10 


The complete text of the Versailles conditions was 
published immediately in Germany in German, French and 
English versions.109 The term had been expected to be 
harsh, and rumors about detailed decisions of the peace 
conference had started to spread through Germany right 
after President Wilson's return to Paris in March of 1919. 
However, the actual demands far surpassed all expectations. 
The German people were war weary and they had undergone 
great privations, but they had enough energy left to show 


their defiance. The National Assembly at Weimar went into 


108 George P. Gooch, Germany (London: E. Benn, 1929), 
ppe 21-15. 


109 The peace was an extremely harsh one. Thus, 
the resentment of Brockdorff-Rantzau and the Germans was 
not entirely without justification. 
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continous session. Its debates were long, bitter, and 
anxious. The bitter struggle for rejection or acceptance 
cut through all usual party lines. Hindenburg was pre- 
pared to oppose the Polish settlement by force of arms. 
Brockdorff-Rantzau from Versailles recommended rejection. 


110 and seemed to become the 


Erzberger argued acceptance, 
mouthpiece for all those who favored it. Erzberger claimed 
that rejection would only bring the Allies to Berlin to 
enforce the terms at the point of the bayonet, and thus 
cause the entire dissolution of Germany as a nation. 
Erzberger's arguments got support from an unexpected source 
namely, General Groener and the High Command. But Scheide- 
mann could not stand the treaty, and on June 10 he and his 
government resigned. Bauer became chancellor of a new 
government pledged to acceptance of the Versailles treaty. 
Erzberger was the new Finance Minister and doubtless exerted 
an important influence. Hermann Mueller, the Foreign 


ALI 


Minister, and Johannes Be11, 112 tae Colonial Minister, 


110 Fraser, op. cit., p. 33n. 


lll Hermann Mueller (1876-1931) was a German politic- 
ian. He was a Social Democrat, and edited the Socialist 
journal at Goerlitz, 1899-1906. In 1916-18, he was a member 
of the Reichstag, and he was a member of the National 
Assembly at Weimar, 1919. Brockdorff-Rantzau relinquished 
the Foreign Office to him, 1919-20, and he served as the 


6h 


were sent to Versailles, and they signed the treaty there 
on June 28, 1919, in deepest humiliation, in the Hall of 
Mirrors where the German Empire had been proclaimed forty- 
eight years previous. The German delegates, were stoned as 
they left Paris. The Allied blockade which kept thousands 
in semi-starvation and disease, was not lifted until the 
treaty was signed. i15? 
The Versailles terms were indeed appalling: Germany 
was to be reduced to moral degradation by the war guilt 
clauses, and to economic enslavement by an undefined indem- 
nity ("reparations"). In addition to the above she was to 
lose her colonies, Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar, Eupen, Malmedy, 
the Danish borderlands, Danzig, the Polish "Corridor," 
Memel, and upper Silesia. Ihe Reich was completely unable 
to put up resistance. Both German Nationalists and Social- 


ists were bitterly opposed to the Treaty. Ratifications 


were exchanged on January 10, 1920. Germany was not allowed 


Foreign Minister, during which time he signed the Treaty of 
Versailles, 1919. From March to June 1920, he served as 
chancellor, and in 1928-30, he headed a coalition cabinet. 


112 Johannes Bell was a Catholic leader of outstand- 
ing character. 


ll3Halperin, op. cit., pp. 102-3. 
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to become a member of the League of Nations. Wilson had 


lost his fight. Thus, German democracy was defeated from 


the beginning. 114 


If vindictiveness had been tempered with reason and 


115 
mercy in the execution of the Versailles-Diktat, ? this 


tremendous blow at German liberalism might have been over- 
come. However, for five extremely rough years the defense- 
less German Republic had to suffer one defeat after another 
and one humiliation after another at the will of David 


116 11 
Lloyd George, . Clemenceau and Poincare. f Ihe German 


114 W. M. Knight-patterson, Germany from Defeat to 


Conquest 1913-1933 (London: Allen and Unwin, 1915), pp. 
250-7. 


115 See Appendix, p. 138-99. 


116 David Lloyd George was a British statesman, who 
served as the British Minister of Munitions, 1915-16, and 
the Secretary of State for war, 1916. He replaced Asquith 
as Prime Minister, 1916-22, and as virtual dictator, direct- 
ed Britain's policies to victory in war and in the settle- 
ment of the peace terms: see his, War Memoirs (London: 
1933-36), 6 Vols.; and The Truth about the Peace (London: 
1938), 2 Vols. 


117 Raymond Poincare (1860-193) was a French states- 
man and writer, and ninth president of the Republic. He 
Served as president, 1913-20, and influenced legislation 
much more than previous presidents. His oratory and fight- 
ing of defeatism sustained patriotism in France during 
World war I. From 1922-2), he served as Prime Minister 
again and sent the French army to occupy the Ruhr in 1923. 
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patriots were filled with rage against those whom they 
looked upon as the cause of their troubles, and came to 
connect liberalism and the Weimar Constitution with nation- 
al paralysis and disgrace. It is difficult to see how the 
Republic survived at all during these years of suffering. 
and shame. 

The aristocrats and plutocrats did not accept the 
Republic with enthusiasm. They were for themost part 
monarcnists at heart. A farsighted democracy would have 
tried to gain the favor of Big Business, and would have 
done away with the Junker feudal system by dividing the 
eastern estates among the peasants. However, the German 
Republican leaders did neither. Instead of being grateful 
for the fact that the Weimar state had saved them from 
Communism and left them secure in their priviledged status, 
the industrialists and Junkers had contempt for the regime. 
Very few members of these classes ever accepted the Republic 
in full faith. Many of them hoped and planned for a rəs- 
toration of a monarchy. “ome of them made terms with tne 
regime, and just waited for something to happen. Others 
played with reactionary-military adventures and other 
pseudo-radical activities. 

The indulgence shown by the various republican 


cabinets toward reactionary enemies on the Right was matched 
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by the severity shown toward revolutionary enemies on 

tne Left. Justice was lenient toward iobles, wen of Big 
Business, army officers, and monarchist putschists who 
sought to overthrow the constitution. Justice was very 
harsh toward workers and peasants who planned a proletarian 
Bee This was largely due to the fact that the 
police and courts of the Reich stayed, for the most part, 
in the hands of their previous masters, few of whom re- 
Spected the Republic. The civil service also remained 
virtually unchanged. The famous German bureaucracy lost 
little of its efficiency under the Weimar re 7 
Also, it lost little of its traditional monarchist leanings. 
Liberal policies were very badly administereü by tne re- 
actionary judges and officials. Systems of Republican 
Self-defense were lignt and ineffective, and were weakened 
further by their execution. It became obvious that the 
Republicans who could be expected to crush Radicalism 


were impotent and apologetic in confronting reaction, The 
old ruling classes became constantly more scornful. For 


Junkers and industrialists the Weimar Republic was "safe;" 


118 Neumann, op. cit., pp. 20-23. 
119 Ibid., pp. 25, 378-9. 
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nevertheless, it was not their state as the old empire 
had been. They continually waited and hoped. The time 
to strike, they thought, might come when the Republic 
sank to lower depths of helplessness or when the masses 
of the people became disillusioned with democracy. 

The most immediate danger came from army circles 
and from the many "Volunteer corps" of reactionary ex- 


soldiers whom the Republic authorities relied upon to 


put down the Bosstadiavd | and to protect the eastern 


borders. These groups began to plot almost openly the 
immediate overthrow of the Republic in the fall and winter 
of 1919. Wolfgang Kapp, 121 Junker spokesman and pan- 


German super-patriot, conspired with Ludendorff, Captain 


123 


122 
von Pabst and General von Luettwitz, commander 


120 calvin Bryce Hoover, Germany Enters the Third 
Reich (New York: Macmillan, 1933), p. 35. 


121 wolfgang Kapp (1858-1922) was a German revolu- 
tlonist. He was in the Agricultural Ministry of East 
Prussia, 1906-16, and 1917-20. He opposed Bethmann-Holl- 
weg's policy, and with von Tirpitz founded the German 
Fatherland Party in 1917. In 1918, he was a member of the 
Reichstag, and he led the monarchist revolt against the 
Republican government in March, 1920. He took Berlin and 
proclaimed himself imperial chancellor. The revolt failed 
because of a general strike. In 1922, he died in prison 
while waiting for trial. 


122 Captain von Pabst is the one who offered to 
Noske the dictatorship of Germany in March 1920. He spoke 
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l2 
of tne Reichswehr, to organize a putsch. 4 On March — 
i25 
1920, tne revolt struck. The forces of Captain Ehrhardt's 


Iron Brigade, with the monarchist flag, occupied Berlin 


for the Kapp revolutionary groups. One morning Noske 
found a copy of Reflections on Dictatorsnip on his desk. 
One chapter was entitled "The Person. "A dictator, whose 
task is to save wnat can yet be saved, must be a personage 
popular in the broadest circles .... Anyone looking over 
the outstanding men of the country will hit on one name 

as self-evident-Noske. Shortly before the uprising, tnis 
offer was renewed orally in the name of the conspirators 
by Pabst; see, Noske, op. cit., p. 196; also see, E. O. 
Volkmann, Revolution ue;er Deutschland (Oldenburg, 1930), 
p. 322. 


123 General Walther von Luettwitz delivered a 
written ultimatum to President Ebert, on March 10, 1920, 
demanding tne immediate transfer of power of the 3ocial 
Democratic government to neutral experts, tnat is, high 
civil servants of the Imperial Reich. The Reichstag was 
to be dissolved, and there would be elections for a new 
National Assembly under the auspices of the army-established 
rabinet. Ebert was to resign; a plebiscite would elect a 
new Reich President. 


ial Clark, op. cit., pp. Ó5ff, 282; Fischer, op. cit., 
pp e 123-h0. 


125 Captain Hermann Ehrhardt led a "Marine Brigade" 
into Berlin on the morning of March 13. The men sang as 
they marched into Berlin: 

Hakenkreuz am Stahlhelm, 

Schwarzweissrotes Band; 

Die Brigade Ehrhardt 

Werden wir genannt. 
(Translated: A swastika on our helmet, and a black-white- 
red banner. We are called the Ehrhardt Brigade); see, 
Rudolf Mann, Mit Ehrhardt durch Deutschland: Erinnerungen 
eines Mitkaempfers von der 2. Narinebrigade (Verlin: 1921) 
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without firing a shot. Upon seeing that the army would 
not resist the rebels, the President and Cabinet fled to 
Dresden and later to Stuttgart. Kapp closed all news- 
papers, arrested the Prussian ministers, and decreed the 
National Assembly dissolved. The Social Democratic leaders 
called upon the trade unions to strike. The Nationalists 
and the German People's Party sympathized with Kapp. The 
National Association of German Industries also expressed 
sympathy for Kapp, but the workers laid down their tools 
and engaged in sporadic rioting in Berlin. Kapp found 
that he did not have the wherewithal to establish the 
rebel regime throughout the land. The army and police 
refused to aid him because of his political mistakes. de 
was forced to resign on March 17. The revolutionists fled 
the country in all directions, as the government returned 
to Berlin on March 21. 

The Republic was saved by the general strike, but 
its leaders had shown themselves to be as ridiculous as 
the revolutionists. The workers of the Ruhr had taken 
advantage of the situation in order to start a proletarian 
revolt and organize a "red army;" however, they were put 
down in a most ruthless fashion by Noske. Communist 


uprisings in Leipzig and Halle were violently 


T1 


CHART II 


REICHSTAG REPRESENTATIVES ELECTED 
BY GERMAN POLITICAL PARTIES, JUNE 6, 1920 


a a a Scr ern car aa 
% of No. votes 


Seats Popular popular needed 
Party gained vote vote per seat 
Communist 4 590,000 2.1 147,500.0 


Social Democratia 
(Maj. and Ind.)* 186** 11,151,000 39.6 59,951.6 


Democratic 39 2,334,000 8.3 59,846.1 
Center and 
Bavarian People's 85*** 5,084,000 19.1 59,811.7 
German People's 65 3,919,000 13.9 62,923.0 
German Nationalist 
People's 71 4,246,000 15.1 59,845.0 

NSDAP**** 0 0 0 O 
Other Parties 12 549,300 1.9 45,775.0 
Summary: Eligible voters 36,949,800 

Votes cast 27 , 836, 300 

Percent of electorate 79.2 

Valid votes 27,550,500 

Percent of votes cast 99.0 


* The Social Democratic Party of Germany was divided 
untii September, 1922, into Independent and Majority. 
** 84 of these seats were held by the Independent So- 
cialists. 
*** 2] of these seats were held by the Bavarian People's 
Party. 
**** National Socialist German Worker's Party. 


(2 
126 

Stopped. However, the Ebert government paid the rebel 
soldiers a premium which Kapp nad promised them and sent 
a Republican recruit, who had deserted from the rebel 
ranks, to jail. Only one putschist was sent to prison. 
Kapp died in jail while awaiting trial. The others were 
granted amnesty later. However, there were otner Freicorps 
I | permitted to roam at large were murderers, 


' nationalist extrem- 


super-patriotic assassins and "Fehme,' 
ists! terrorist societies, with secret proceedings and 
death sentences carried out by assassinations, purporting 
to imitate the popular courts (Fehme) of the fifteenth 
century Germany when imperial government was too weak to 
maintain justice. Haase had been murdered in July, 1919. 
Erzberger was slain in August, 1921. = Foreign Minister 
Rathenau, a great organizer of tne German War industries 
and the only brilliant diplomat the Republic had produced 


130 
up to that time, was also murdered in June 1922 Ebert 


126 Fischer, op. cit., pp. 99, 13, 128-9 


127 Young, op. cit., pp. 73ff, 83. 


128 Grzesinski, op. cit., pp. 27-8. 
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and his government never took effective measures against 
the reactionary terror. 

The indignation of the working classes forced Noske 
to resign on March 22, 1920. Bauer retired from the chan- 
cellory and was replaced by Herman are = on March 
27. At this time the Weimar Assembly was dissolved. New 
elections were called for June 6, 1920. The German National 
People's Party, formerly tne Conservatives, campaigned for 
the restoration of the German unity, return of tne monarch- 
ical government, the encouragement of a national spirit 
among the Germans living outside Germany, tne return to 
Germany of all her lost territories and colonies, and tne 
initiation of a vigorous foreign policy. The German 
People's Party, formerly the National Liberals, advocated 
the repression of Bolshevism, the creation of a labor 
branch in the Reichstag, the establishment of experts and 
non-partisans in the government, and the revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles. This party emphasized private 
initiative against the collective motives of Soclalism, and 
sought the cooperation of all parties toward the restoration 
of economic life based on truly German ideals. The Center 


Party strongly attacked Communism and the Kapp counter- 


131 Ipid,, pp. 228ff. 
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revolution alike, and called itself the party of con- 
stitutional loyalty, insisted on the enforcement of the 
constitution by armed forces if necessary and the putting 
down of any revolt on the part of revolutionists or 
reactionaries; denounced class hatred and class rule 

and insisted on equal rights for all people. The Demo- 
cratic Party, formerly the Progressive People's Party 

also sought for tne cooperation of all classes. It wanted 
the restoration of German industry, religious freedom, 
secularization of public schools, personal initiative 

and individual reward as against tne collective desires 

of the Socialists, a strong League of Nations, including 
Germany and Austria. It opposed National centralization, 
and insisted upon economy in national finance. The Social 
Democratic Party, consisting of Majority or Moderate Soclal- 
ists, asked for socialization of industry by popular will, 
heaviest possible taxation of capital, and centralization 
of power, and denounced the plans for the restoration of 
the monarchy. The Independent Socialists, the Left-wing 
of tne Social Democratic Party, demanded a national army 
of workingmen, liberation of persons arrested for radical- 
ism, disarming and punishment of counter-revolutionists, 


socialization of all industries, and government confiscation 
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of large estates. The Communists, the extreme Left, 
demanded complete abolition of capitalism, and the suppress- 
ion of tae power of the middle class, and discredited the 
use of parliamentary procedure. The only party mentioned 
above which pronounced itself frankly in favor of fulfill- 
ing the terms of the treaty was the Independent Socialists, 
although the Majority Socialists did declare that one of 

the purposes of the heavy tazation of capital was that 

the terms of the treaty might be fulfilled, '^* 

One can easily see what the electorate wanted by 
looking at the election results. The three coalition 
parties wnich had formed the Republic, namely, Majority 
Socialists, Centrists, and Democrats, lost heavily in 
Reichstag representation. Great gains were made by the 
reactionary Nationalists, the People's Party, and the 
Independent Socialists. The Communist Party, successors 
to tne Spartacists, had representation for the first time. 
The results wer: Majority Socialists 102 seats, 6,101,000 
votes; Independent Socialists 8l, seats, 5,017,000 votes; 
Communists lh seats, 590,000 votes; Democrats 39 seats, 


2,334,000 votes; Center 6l seats, 3,015,000 votes; Bavarian 


132 The International Year Book, op. cit., year 


1920, pp. 283-1. 
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People's Party 21 seats, 1,239,000 votes; People's Party 


65 seats, 3,919,000 votes; German Nationalists 71 seats, 
133 


,249,000 votes; and the minor parties got 12 seats. 
Political moderation began to give way to political ex- 
tremism. The Weimar coalition was finished. mueller had 
to resign. de was honest, slow, conscientious, concilia- 
tory but not a statesman. After the June 1920 elections, 


the Social Democrats were expelled from the cabinet, and 


13l 


the Centrist leader, Fehrenbach, formed a new coali- 


tion of Centrists, Democrats and the People's Party. He 
had formerly been president of the Reichstag. His cabinet 


appointments were as follows: Minister of Justice and 


— 


135 
vice-chancellor, Heinze; Foreign Affairs, Dr. Walther 


133 Schuman, op. cit., p. 511; Cf., The International 
Year Book, op. cit., uear 1920, p. 283 also Cf., Knight- 
Patterson, op. cit., p. 283; See Appendix, p. 184. See 
chart II. 


134 Knight-Patterson, op. cit., pp. 283ff; Konstan- 
tin Fehrenbach (1852-1926) was a German statesman and leader 
of the Catholic Center Party. He was a member from 1909, 
and President, 1910, of tne Reichstag. He took part in the 
conferences witn the Allies at Spa, 1920, and London, 1921. 
From 192), he was chairman of the Reichstag group of Left 
parties. 


135 Rudolf Heinze (1865-1928) was amember of the 
Reichstag, 1907-12, and from 1920. During World War I, he 
was undersecretary of State in tne Turkish Ministry of 
Justice, 1916-17. After the november Revolution of 1918, 
he joined the German People's Party and was a menber of the 
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Simons; Fínanee, Dr. Wirth;130 Interior kosbeWssap > 
Defense, Gessler; 138 Transport, General Groener; Food, 


139 


140 
Hermes; Posts and Telegraphs, Giesberts; 1 Economics, 


14l 142 
Scholz; l Treasury, von Raumer. h Ihe new Reichstag 


Weimar National Assembly, 1919. In 1920-21 and 1922-23, 
he was Minister of Justice and vice-chancellor of Germany. 


136 Karl Joseph Wirth was a German politician, and 
member of the Catholic Center Party. He was a member of 
the Reichstag 191), and 1920-33. He accepted the repara- 
tions terms of the Allies (London ultimatum) an announced 
a policy of fulfillment, but withdrew following a dis- 
agreement over the partition of Upper Silesia. In 1922, he 
represented Germany at the Genoa Conference, and later 
became leader of the Left group of the Center Party. 


137 Erich Koch-Weser (1875-1914) was a German 
statesman and political reformer, wno was a member of the 
Reichsta 1920-30, where he was the leader of the Democrats, 
1923-25, and party chairman, 1927. In 1928-29, he was Mini- 
ster of Justice. He later founded the short lived Gernan 
State Party. 


1380tto Gessler was a German statesman, who served 
as Minister of Reconstruction, 1919-20, and succeeded Noske 
as Reichswehr leader, 1920. He was Minister of Defense, 
1920-20. 


139 Andreas Hermes was a member of the Center Party. 
He later became Minister of Finance. 

] g 

140 Johann Giesberts was a member of the Center 
Party. 


i 141 Ernst Scholz was the leader of the People's 
Party. He attempted, witnout success, to unite all of the 
middle parties. 


142 Hans Raumer was a German economist, and he was 
the business manager of the German electrochemical in- 
dustries, 1918. He was a member of the German People's 
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143 
met June 25, and elected as its president Paul Loebe, l 
a Majority Socialist and as vice-President, Wilnelm 
! 
Dittmann. H 
145 


The fantastic Allied demands for reparations 
led to the ministry's collapse in May, 1921. A revived 


Weimar coalition of Socialists, Democrats and Centrists 


11,6 


under the leadership of Wirth pledged "fulfillment," 

but failed miserably and fell in defeat in November, 1922, 
when the Socialists, reunited with the Independents since 
September, 1922, witudrew their support rather than allow 


the People's Party to enter the Cabinet. William duno, +7 


Party in the Reichstag, 1920-30, and Minister of the 
Treasury, 1920-21, and Minister of economics in Stresemann's 
first Cabinet, 1923. 


143 Paul Loebe was the leader of the Social Democrats. 
He was president of the Reichstag in 1925 when Hindenburg 
was inaugurated. 


14A Wilhelm Dittman: was an Independent Socialist, 
but he took a moderate view of ;hings. 


145 Fraser, op. cit., pp. 60-62. 


146 Erich Koch-Weser, Germany in the Post War World 
(Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company, Inc., 1930), p. 88; 
also see, Halperin, op. cit., pp. 203ff. 


147 Wilhelm Cuno (1876-1933) was a German states- 
man and business man wno entered government service, and 
during World War I, he had charge of the grain office, 
1014-16. In 1916-17, he was the chief assistant in the 
food department. He was chancellor for a few months, 
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industrialist, formed an "experts" Cabinet, L48 at this 
time, of conservative nature and tried to combat the new 
threats of ruin. The Reparations Commission had decided 
in May, 1921, that Germany must pay some thirty-two 
billion dollars b the Allies. 149 The Reich was forced 

to accept this arrangement by threats of further military 
ea The schedule, naturally, broke down very 
soon. On January 9, 1923, Germany was declared in volun- 


151 French and Belgian 


tary default by the Commission. 

troops moved into the Ruhr on January 11 and took charge 

of the big mills, mines, and steel plants which are massed 

together over the richest bed of coking coal in Western 

Europe. With the complete support of all classes and the 
152 


full approval of Hugo Stinnes and other industrialists 


who were generously compensated for their losses, tne Cuno 


November 1922-August 1923, in Republican Germany. 


118 
149 


Fraser, op. cit., p. 62. 


150 Hugh Quigley, and R. T. Clark, Republican Germany 
(London: Methuen and Company, Ltd., 1928), pp. 299-300. 

151 

> a op. cit., pp. 69-70; also see, Halperin, 
op. cit., pp. 141, — Cf., Fischer, op. cit., pp. 189-91, 
227, 518. 


152 Godfrey Scheele, The Weimar Republic (London: 
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Cabinet contested the legality of the occupation, and 
resorted to "passive resistance." This policy of ob- 
structionism and default contributed bo the disorganization 
of the entire financial and economic structure of the 
country. The mark had already fallen to 1,000 to the 
dollar when the Ruhr adventure becan. The financing of 
passive resistance by the printing press method carried 
German currency to disaster. sy the end of the year one 
dollar was worth more than 1,,000,000,00C,000 ee 
Cuno resigned in August in favor of Gustav Stresemann, 
leader of the People's Party, 124 who formed a "Great 
Coalition" Cabinet, in which he included Democrats, Social- 
ists, and Centrists as well as members of his own party. 
Stresemann held the chancellorship for a very short 
period, August to November, 1923. On October 13, by a 
vote of 316 to 2l (with seven members not voting and Hugo 
Stinnes casting a blank ballot), the Reichstag passed 
Stresemann's Authorization Bill. This bill gave the 
government of the Reich authority to take, "in financial, 


economic, and social spheres, the measures which it deems 


153 Knieht-Patterson, op. cit., p. 307; also see 
Appendix, p. 189, 


151} Scheele, op. cit., pp. 232ff. 
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necessary and urgent, regardless of the rights specified 
in the constitution of the Reich." Regulations concerning 
the hours of labor or decreases in pensions and allowances 
were not included under this authorization. The law was 


to expire with the term of office of the Cabinet, or in 


any case by March 31, 192) 319° however, it was decisive 


for the immediate fortunes of the nation. Poincare had 
been opposed in his effort to collect reparations by 
violence and to mine coal with arms. Nevertheless, in- 
flation and economic collapse had driven the German middle 
class (Kleinburgertum) and the proletariat to the wall, 
and threatened to renew the attempts of revolution on both 
the Right and Left. The day was to be saved only by 


surrender. Stresemann discarded passive resistance and 
15 6 


later, as Foreign Minister in the cabinet of Wilhelm Marx, 


155 The New International Year Book, op. cit., 
year 1923, p. 289. Stresemannfs Authorization Bill of 1923 
can be compared quite interestingly with Hitler's Enabling 
Act of 1933. It is interesting to note that the powers 
granted were almost identical, and they were both granted 
for a definite period. Both of then had a clause stating 
that the law would expire with the term of office of that 
particular cabinet, or by a specific date. Likewise, both 
of *^e laws disregarded constitutional rights. See Appendix, 
p. 213, for the text of Stresemann's Authorization Bill, and 
See Chapter V for the text of Hitler's Enabling Act. 


156 Wilhelm Marx was a German statesman, who served 
as a member of the Reichstag from 1910. He was chancellor 
of Germany, 1923-2lh, 1926, and 1927-28. 
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he was able to get the stop-gap "Dawes Plan" of 192) 
üscebted Po The new schedule of reparation payments 
temporarily removed the problem from the sphere of inter- 
national controversy; however, it did not quiet the out- 
cries of patriotic Germans against "tribute slavery." 
Chancellor Stresemann also had struck with effect at anti- 
Republican forces, but again, as in the past, he aimed his 
most severe blows at the less dangerous Left, and his 
lightest ones at the Hight where the greater danger lay. 
Marxist Radicalism threatened property rights; Monarchist 
reaction threatened democracy or personal rights. And 
while Stresemann used troops and shed blood to oust a 
Socialist-Communist coalition Cabinet in Saxony on the 
ground that it was plotting to establish a Soviet neu 
he did little against the strange and dangerous combination 
of reactionary putschists which had assembled in Munich in 
the fall of 1922. 

The Munich episode of the troublous days was prophet- 


ic. Bavarian Premier von Kahr, 129 Police Lieutenant von 


157 Schuman, op. cit., pp. 51, 55. 
158 Clark, op. cit., pp. 103-l. 


159 Gustav von Kahr (1862-193h) was a Bavarian 
statesman wno was appointed general Commissioner of State, 


CHART III 


REICHSTAG REPRESENTATIVES ELECTED 
BY GERMAN POLITICAL PARTIES, MAY 4, 1924 


Seats 
Party gained 
Communist 62 
Social Democratic 100 
Democratic 28 
Center and 
Bavarian People's 81* 
German People's 45 
German Nationalist 
People's 95 
NSDAP** 32 
Other Parties 9 


Sn A eama eaa 


Summary: Eligible voters 


Votes cast 


Percent of electorate 


Valid votes 


Percent of votes cast 


Popular popular 
vote vote 
3,693,100 12.6 
6,243,900 21,3 
1,655,000 5.6 
4,861,000 16.6 
2,694 , 300 9.2 
5,696,400 19.5 
1,927,900 6.6 
2,509,600 8.6 
38,375,000 
29,708,800 

77-4 
29,281,200 
98. 
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$ of No. votes 


needed 
per seat 


59,566.1 
62,439.0 
59,107.1 


60,012.3 
59,875.3 


59,962.1 
60,246.8 
278,844.4 


* 16 of these seats were held by the Bavarian People's 


Party. 


** National Socialist German Workers' Party. 
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a is and General von Lossow”! of the Reichstag, 
with the backing of several freicorps leaders and adven- 
turous soldiers, were obscurely planning treason, whether 
for Bavarian secession, a Wittelsbach! 2 restoration, or 
a revolt against the Republice in Berlin was not quite 
clear, even to those participating. In need of a crowd- 
compeller to win mass support, they secured one in a man 
of low estate, and Austrian housepainter, once a corporal 
in the German army, who had taken cative part in Munich 
politics as an anti-Semitic agitator and risen to be the 
leader of a group of Ultra-patriotic Radicals who called 
themselves the National Socialist German Workers! Party 
(NSDAP or REN The former corporal desired to push 
Kahr, Seisser and Lossow into a putsch to "clear out the 
Jewish-Marxist pigsty in Berlin." They would not commit 


thenselves, however. November 9, 1923, the Austrian orator 


160 Colonel Hans von Seisser, commander of the 
Bavarian police and a member of the small coterie around 
Kahr, went from the Kahr faction as an emissary to Berlin. 


161 General Otto von Lossow, another of the Kahr 
clique, succeeded Epp as the commander of the Bavarian 
Reichswehr. 


162 The Wittelsbachs were one of the four oldest 
princely houses in Germany. They ruled Upper Bavariz, the 
County Palatine of the Rhine, and Lower Bavaria. 


163 Heiden, A History of National Socialism, op. 
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invaded a beer hall where they were speaking and forced 
them at gun point to proclaim the "national revolution." 
They promised support, but withdrew and refused cooperation 
tne following morning. When the "National Socialist," 
including Ludendorff, attempted to parade they were fired 
upon and scattered by police and troops at the Odeonplatz, 
sixteen of them being yiajgg t Kahr and his associates 
made peace and reconciliation with Berlin. The "patriotic" 
Austrian received a light sentence and in December 192) 

he was released from his quite comfortable jail in Lands- 
berg-am-Lech. The Austrian was none other than Adolf 
Hitler. 

This was but one of tne many incidents in a year of 
turmoil and despair. The tides of reaction ebbed and 
flowed, but gradually, as currency stability and some 
measure of economic security was established, they tempor- 


arily diminished. 


cit., pp. XV-XVI, 3-28; also see Appendix, p. 218. for a 
picture of Hitler. 


161 Hitler und Kahr die Bayerischen Napoleonspossen 
von 1923 (Edited by the Landesvorstand der SPD in Bayern: 
Munich: 1928), 2 Vols., et passim. Heiden, A History of 
National Socialism, op. cit., pp. 104-6. = 
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A new Reichstag election was called for May 4, 1921. 
In the election campaign before the Reichstag election, 
Stresemann indicated a desire to return to the monarchy. 
As the leader of tne People's Party he held the belief 
that a Republican governmental system was not suited to 
the German nation and peoples. However, the People's 
Party took no definite attitude against the existing 
republic. The Nationalists, nevertheless, took up the 
cry, "one people, one nation, one empire." The German 
National People's Party, which must be distinguished from 
the People's Party, published a manifesto which demanded 
the restoration of the empire, authorized the repudiation 
of tne Treaty of Versailles, advocated military training 
for young men, denied the German war guilt, called for 
tne reestablishment of Germany along lines laid down by 
Bismarck, and argued that the Reichstag must be reduced 
to a subordinate position. These extreme views did not 
impress the German public very much. Thus, Marx, leader 
of the Centrists, won general support to his more moderate 
program. He denounced continuously all the attempts of 
the extremists, whether of the Right or Left, to overtnrow 
tne Republican form of government; and, although he condemn- 
ed the French Nationalists for their violent policies in 


the Ruhr, the Rhineland, and tae Palatinate, blaming this 
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group and their violent measures for the answering violence 
of the Nationslists in Germany, he deprecated the common 
attacks on France as unwise and futile. 

In the election the Socialists fell from 186 seats, 
Independent and Majority combined, to 100; tne People's 
Party fell from 65 to 15; the Democrats fell from 39 to 
28; the Bavarian People's Party fell from 21 to 16. The 
Communists had a very large increase from 71 to 95 seats; 
and the NSDAP came in for the first time with 32 seats. 
Ihe moderate parties lost Ben Stresemann almost 
gave up hope, but Centrist chancellor Marx continued to 
carry on. The election had returned a majority that 
favored a qualified acceptance of the Dawes Plan and sup- 
port of the republic. This group also stood by tne so- 
called "policy of fulfillment." The extremists in the 
above groups were the People's Freedom Party on the Right, 
which violently attacked these three principles of policy, 


and on tne Left, the Communists led by a Jewess known as 


165 Schuman, op. cit., p. 511. The popular vote 
was as follows: Social Democrats, Independent and Majority, 
6,243,900 votes; People's party, 2,691,300 votes; the 
Democrats, 1,655,000 votes; Bavarian People's Party and the 
Center Party together, lh, 861,000 votes; Communists, 3,693, 
100 votes; Nationalists, Zn votes; and the NSDAP, 
1,927,900 votes. See Chart IV. 


REICHSTAG REPRES 
GERMAN POLITICAL PA 


Seats 

Party gained 
Communist 45 
Social Democratic 131 
Democratic 32 
Center and 
Bavarian People's 88* 
German People's 51 
German Nationalist 

People's 103 
NSDAP** 14 
Other Parties 29 


Eligible voters 
Votes cast 
Percent of elec 
Valid votes 
Percent of vote 


Summary : 


* 
Party. 


HH 


National Socialist Ge 


CHART IV 


ENTATIVES ELECTED BY G 
RTIES, DECEMBER 7, 1924 


% of 
Popular popular 
vote vote 
2,709,100 8.9 
7,979,900 26.4 
1,919,800 6.3 
5,252,900 17.3 
3,049,100 10.1 
6,205,800 20.5 
910,600 3.0 
2,262,900 T5 
38,987 , 300 
30,705,000 
torate T8. 
30,290,100 
S cast 9o. 


rman Workers' Party. 


88 


No. votes 
needed 
per seat 


60,202.0 
60,915.2 
59,993. 


59,672.0 
59,786.2 


60,025.0 
65,042.8 
78,031.0 


19 of these seats were held by the Bararian People's 
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Ruth Beh : who were also extremely aggressive. 
Although the more violent National element was expected 
to gain in power because of the French policy in the Ruhr, 
it did not make the anticipated gain. 

Even so, the action of the French in the Ruhr 
continued to irritate the German public. And while, in 
tne period immediately before the election there had been 
indications of progress in various fields of industry, 
especilly in tne production of coal, there had also been 
unrest. Those elements in the working classes wnich had 
caught the spirit of Communism gave signs of discontent, 
and various strikes and lockouts occurred in the Ruhr 
Valley and in the districts of Chemnitz and Zwickau. The 
workers, insisting on the eight hour day, developed a 
movement that early in May affected about 400,000 in nl 

During the summer and early fall there was a demand 
throughout Germany by the Nationalist press for the elec- 
tion of a new president. At the beginning of October tne 
People's party, of whom Stresemann was leader, threatened 


hostilities if Nationalists were not admitted to the 


166 Fischer, op. cit., et passim. 


167 The New International Year Book, op. cit., 
year 192h. 
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cabinet. The chancellor replied that loyal Nationalists 
would not be objected to but that he would have nothing 

to do with Junkers or other enemies of the government. 

The chancellor in the fall proposed measures for tne re- 
organization of the cabinet on a broader parliamentary 
basis, but he failed because of the opposition of tne 
Democrats, who refused to take part in a cabinet tnat 
admitted avowed monarchists. Thus, the ministry was 

left without sufficient support in the Reichstag.  There- 
fore, she deadlock in parliament, where two irreconcilable 
and irresponsible extremes were able to paralyze the Center 
parties, led to new elections again on December 7, 1921. 
In this election the extremists declined. The Communists 
lost 17 seats; the Socialists gained 31; the Democrats 
gained lh; the Center Party gained 43; the People's Party 
gained 63 the NSDAP lost 18 seats; but the Nationalists, 
however, gained 8 seats and could no longer be left out 


68 Early in 1925, a Centrist, 


of the political planning. ? 
People's Party, Nationalist coalition under "non-partisan" 


Hans Luther! °9 was established. Nationalists had replaced 


168 Schuman, op. cit., p. 511; see Appendix, p. 180. 


169 Hans Luther was a German economist and states- 
man who served as Minister of Finance in Stresemann's 


9l 


Socialists in the cabinet. The slow turn toward the right 
was conspicuous. But the dawn of peace, appeasement and 
prosperity promised a lessening of extremism and salvation 
for tne Republic. 

The presidential election of 1925 brought new fears 
to the Republicans, followed by reassurance. The death 
of Ebert initiated a confused campaign in which seven 
candidates sought the office. in the voting of March 29, 
1925, Jarres,l/9 the Nationalist's and the People's Party 
candidate received 10,100,000 votes; however, this was not 
a majority. Otto Braun, 171 the Socialist, got almost 
8,000,000 votes; Wilhelm Marx got almost 14,000,000; and 


172 


Ernst Thaelmann, the Communist candidate, got 1,871,000. 


Second ministry and in Marx's ministry. He negotiated the 
Dawes loan for Germany, 192), succeeded Schacht as gover- 

nor of the Reichsbank to 1933, and was the German ambassa- 
dor in Washington, 1933-37. 


a Karl Jarres was the mayor of Duisburg. During 
the struggle in tne Ruhr, he made a fine record for himself, 
and won a great deal of popularity. 


171 Otto Braun, a Prussian political leader, was a 
Social Democratic member of the Prussian Chamber of Deput- 
ies, 1913, and of the German National Assembly, 1919-20. 
He served in the Reichstag from 1920. 


172 Ernst Thaelmann was a German Communist leader, 
a member of the Reichstag, 192h, and the first leader, 
1925, of the newly founded Red Front combat group. He 
was arrested and imprisoned during the National Socialist 
Revolution. 
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The other candidates trailed far behind. The constitution 
required a second election. 

The election laws provided by the constitution 
called for an absolute majority in the election of the 
Reich's president. If a majority was not obtained by 
any candidate, a second election was to be hold wherein 
the two or three with the largest number of votes would 
participate. This law, however, was never used. Shortly 
before the 1925 presidential election a law was passed 
whereby a candidate needed a majority in order to be 
elected in the first election; however, if none of the 
candidates received a majority a second election was to 
be held wherein all of the candidates could participate, 
and new candidates could enter the field. It was under 
the latter provision that Hindenburg entered the race in 
1925. 

Because the Center and Left parties, except the 
Communists, were afraid of the reactionary support of 
Jarres, they all agreed to support Marx; therefore, the 
monarchists and reactionaries, after persuading Jarres to 
withdraw, persuaded the aged Hindenburg to come out of 
his retirement and save the day. He won the election of 


April 26th with 14,655,000 votes to Marx's 13,751,000 and 
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1 
Thaelmann's 1,931,000. 15 The Republicans were very 


much surprised. The reaction had won a victory and with 
Hindenburg as its tool it would destroy the Weimar regime. 
Nevertheless, Hindenburg took his oath to the constitution 
and for seven years, to the disappointment of the reaction- 
ary supporters, he remained true to its principles. Thus, 
the Republic was saved, but the reaction bided its time, 
and time justified its hope. 174 
Although American and British capital brought pros- 
perity to Germany, the fact that this prosperity was built 
upon quieksand was not welcomed in England, France and the 
United States any more than in Germany. Industrialists 
and Junkers felt secure for a few short.years and with- 
drew most of their support from anti-Republican organizations. 
Workers and peasants also shared in the prosperity and felt 
reassured. But the great inflation with its accompanying 
impoverishment and degradation had left an unhappy feeling. 
In spite of chronic instability and periodical 
crises, parliamentary politics reflected the new optimism. 


In May 1926, the Luther cabinet fell on the flag issue, > 


1713 Meinrad Hagmann, Der Weg Ins Verhaengnis (Munich: 
Michael Beckstein Verlag, 1916), p. 38. 


174 Clark, op. cit., pp. 115-16. 
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CHART V 


REICHSTAG REPRESENTATIVES ELECTED BY 
GERMAN POLITICAL PARTIES, MAY 20, 1928 


% of No. votes 


Seats Popular popular needed 
Party gained vote vote per seat 
Communist 54 3,262,900 10.6 60,424.0 
Social Democratic 153 9,171,300 29.8 59,943.1 
Democratic 25 1,505,700 4.9 60,188.0 
Center and 
Bavarian People's T8* 4,656,100 15.2 59,693.5 
German People's 45 2,678,500 8.7 59,511.1 
German Nationalist 
People's 73 4,380,200 14.3 60,002.7 
NSDAP** 12 1,076,300 3.5 89,691.6 
Other Parties 51 4,008,800 13.0 18,603.9 
Summary: Eligible voters 41,224,700 
Votes cast 31,167,200 
Percent of electorate 75.6 
Valid votes 30,738,800 
Percent of votes cast 98. 


* 16 of these seats were held by the Bavarian People's 
Party. 


** National Socialist German Workers' Party. 
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but it was reorganized under Marx, only to fall again in 
December under Socialist opposition. The deadlock of 
January 1927, was resolved with the formation of a Center- 
Right coalition, again under Marx, with the support of the 
Nationalist, the People's Party, the Centrists and the 
Bavarian People's Party. The election of May 28, 1928, 
resulted in a great gain on the Left. The chief issue in 
tais election was the continuation of Stresemann's policy 
of international peace and reconciliation. The parties 

of tne Left were in favor of such a plan, while the parties 
of the Right opposed it. The Communists increased their 
Reichstag representation from 45 to 5h, and the Socialists 
from 131 to 153. The Democrats dropped from 32 to 25 and 
the Center party from 69 to 62, but tne reactionaries loss 
was much heavier. The German People's Party, with 51 re- 
presentatives before the election, retained only lj5 after 
the votes were counted. The Nationalists, entering the 
election with 103 seats, were cut back to 73. Hitler's 


radical party, with only 1) seats in May 1928, as compared 


175 Schee!e, op. cit., pp. 135-6; The Republicans 
championed the black-red-gold of 18h8 as the national 
banner, while the reactionaries favored the monarchist 
white-black-red. 
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with 32 up to December 192, received only 12 in the May 
Siberion S The Marx cabinet resigned on June l2th and 
was succeeded by a Socialist, Democratic-People's Party 
coalition headed by Hermann Mueller and tolerated by the 
Center Party. This cabinet had a longer life than any 
of the previous cabinets. For a year and nine months the 
Socialist chancellor presided over Germany's last liberal 
and entirely parliamentary ministry. 

The really one great statesman of this period was 
Stresemann, the Foreign Minister from 1923 to 1929. He 
kept the friendly relations with Soviet Russia which 
Rathenau had created by the Treaty of Rapallo, 1922, 
while refusing the popular conception of an entente with 


Moscow against the Allies. In August, 192), he was success- 


ful in obtaining enough Nationalist support to get Reichstag 


176 Scheele, op. cit., p. 511; see Appendix, p. 180. 
The popular vote in this election was as follows:  Commun- 
ists, 3,262,900 votes; Social Democrats, 9,171,300 votes; 
Democrats, 1,501,700 votes; Center and Bavarian People's 
Party together, 1,656,100 votes; Gerrzn People's Party, 
2,678 ,200 votes; Nationalists, 1,380,200 votes; and the 
NSDAP, 1,076,300 votes. See Chart #5. 
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Neumann, op., cit., p. 2l. 


178 Koen-Weser, op. cit., p. 9O. 


IT 


acceptance of the Dawes Plan by a small margin. +7? The 


Voters expressed their approbation in tne December election. 


Streserann, in cooperation with Briand, 190 next worked 


for a definite settlement of post-war problems. By the 
Locarno Treaty of 1925, Germany accepted and guaranteed 

the demilitarization of the Rhineland and the new frontiers 
in the west, 1°1 Italy and England agreeä to support either 
France or Germany against possible aggression from tne 
other, and tne Reich was made a member of tne League of 


8 
Nations in September, 1926. } 2 Stresemann had to steer a 


a devious course between tne Socialists, who were constant- 
ly dissatisfied with his domestic program, and the National- 


ists who continually assailed his foreign policy as weak 


183 


and futile. The monarchist leader, Alfred Hugenberg, 


179 Ibid., pp. 103ff; also see, Rufus Cutler Dawes, 
The Dawes Plan in the Making (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill, 


925), et. passim. 


150 Aristide Briand (1862-1932), a French states- 
man and journalist, served as Prime Minister of France, 
1921-22, and was Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1925-32. 
Stresemann and Briand were jointly awarded tue Nobel peace 
prize for 1926. 


FJ 


181 Koch-Weser, op. cit., pp. 106ff. 


182 Ibid., p. 109. 


8 
193 Neumann, op. cit., pp. 52-3. 
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a magnate of tne press and tneater, was an ultra-Reaction- 
ary industrialist and an ambitious, unscrupulous demagogue 
whose chief concern in all decisions was concerned with 
his personal and party fortunes. Behind a facade of 
passionate patriotism, he and his fellow reactionaries, 


18h 


war veterans of the Stahlhelm, and Hitler's Nazis, 


accused Stresemann of being a traitor. In an effort to 
defeat him and to nullify the Young Plan of 1929," 

formed as a reduced schedule of reparations payments, tney 
instigated a popular initiative vote on a bill declaring 
taat acceptance of the Plan would be an act of high treason. 
On November 3, 1929, they barely gained tne ten per cent 
vote needed to place the bill before the Reichstag. The 
more moderate Nationalists turned from Hugenberg, and the 


bill was overwhelmingly defeated, botn in the Reichstag and 


186 
later in a national referendum. Schacht, president of 


18) Heiden, A History of National Socialism, op. cite, 
non e Mur eee Op. cio. 


pp. 284-6; "Steel Helmet" was an organization of war 
veterans, led by Franz Seldte and Theodore Duesterberg. 


185 Koch-Weser, op. cit., pp. IT9ff. 


186 Horace Greely Hjalmar Schacht was a German 
financier who served as the Commissioner of currency for 
Germany, 1923. He was tne President of the Reichsbank, 
1923-30, and 1933-39, and Acting Minister of National 


Economy, 193l-3T7. 
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the Reichsbank, abandoned his original signature of the 
Young Plan and joined the reactionaries in denouncing it. 
The Young Plan, however, passed the Reichstag and was 
definitely accepted in January 1930. By signing it in 
defiance of the reactionaries, Hindenburg infuriated the 
super-Patriotic Nationalists and Nazis and made himself 

the idol of all liberals. By June all Allied troops had 
left the Rhineland, five years before the date of evacua- 
tion set forth by the Treaty. Thus, the Republic was saved 
once again. 

Stresemann died on October 3, 1929. In the same 
year came the great New York stock exchange crasn. Although 
for the moment the Weimar regime appeared to be stable and 
secure, in the Great Depression the Republic would fall. 

That economic impoverishment breeds political intol- 
erance has become a trulsm. It has also become a truism to 
say that public fanaticism shows private discontent, and 
that violent revolutionaries are, as a rule, maladjusted 
personalities who have transfered the resentments of private 
frustrations into the field of public affairs. This is 
certainiy true when applied to Germany during the period 
1930 to 1933. The impact of the Great Depression afflicted 
different classes in different ways and produced widely 


differing consequences in the political attitudes and 


actions. Material deprivation causes psychic traumas and 
tensions of major proportion not among those already used 

to want, but among those who have had much and Nave aspired 
hopefully toward a higher place in the social system. 
Although the German proletariat as a whole sank helplessly 
and passively into the morass of poverty, increasing numbers 
of workers joined the Communist Party and dreamed of the 
proletatian evolution! and some were captured by the 


188 ine 


189 


ultra-patriotic emotional emphasis of nis pageantry, 


revolutionary rhetoric of Hitler's orations, 


190 
his baby kissing, and the parading of his private troops. 2 
The large majority of the German people, however, remained 
with the Social Democratic Party and trade unions. But 
191 


with unemployment constantly increasing and semi- 


starvation upon them, they lost the will and the means to 
fight either for Socialism or the preservation of political 
democracy. 

At the other extreme of the social ladder, Junkers 


and industrialists, in the face of real or imaginary threats 


187 Scheele, Ops cit., pps 153ff% 


188 see Appendix, pp. 198, 208, 216, 228. 
100 da Appendix, pp. 208, 210, 225-27. 
90 


See Appendix, pp. 202, 20h-07, 209-10. 
191 see Appendix, p. 187. 
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of proletarian Radicalism, became more reactionary and 
anti-Hepublican than ever. They were however, too wise 
to attempt to revive the empty hope of monarchlcal res- 
toration. The middle classes were hardest hit by the 
depression, psychologically if aot materially, because 
for a second time within a ten year period they were 
faced with bankruption, possible inflation and bitter 
degradation down to a semi-proletarian level. Thus, 
turning savagely upon the empty liberalism of Weimar, 
tney took Fascism as a way of salvation. 

Fascism, a product of economic and social disinter- 
gration, was, as a political philosophy, most attractive 
to those groups which, lacking reserves of wealth and 
Spiritual strength, were thus most severely hit by adver- 
sity. It found a large following among tne marginal classes 
wao were constantly reaching toward a position in plutocracy 
and who, caught between the forces of organized labor and 
monopolistic big business, always found taemselves in a 
precarious position. And it embraced a large group of 
extreme Nationalists, who in the twentieth century came 
to tne point of making Nationaiism their religion. 

In Germany, Fascism took a somewhat different form, 


however, than it did in Italy, Austria, Japan, and Spain, 
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in that after 1929 Junkers and industrialists turned in 
increasing numbers toward reactionary anti-Republican 
intrigue. They found their tools in the ranks of the 
reactionary militarists and politicians and finally, in 
the NSDAP movement led by Adolf aten The Messiah 
of the NSDAP incorporated within himself the frustrations 
and resentments of millions of lower middle-class people 
and millions of disgruntled exsoldiers. 

Hitler's first converts were crusned by the failure 


Q 
73 The NSDAP got nowhere so 


of the Munich putsch of 1923." 
long as the middle classes were relatively secure and pros- 
perous. However, with the coming of the depression, the 
techniques of super-salesmanship, ultra-patriotism and 

mass pageantry proved more effective, and millions were 
converted to a new falth which promised a million year 
salvation under der Fuehrer.  Industrialists and Junkers 
were won by the anti-Marxist tenets of the Nazi creed. 
Reassured that the anti-aristocratic and anti-capitalistic 


slogans were merely bait to win the masses, they contrib- 


"led generously with money and influential political 


192 Lengyel, op. cit., et passim; also Heiden, Der 
Fuehrer, op. cit., et passim. 


193 See Appendix, p. 205. 
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support. Liberals remained tolerant of the advocates 

of democracy to those determined to use them to destroy 
democracy. The final victory of Fascism was a victory by 
default. 

Chancellor Mueller and the other Social Democrats 
in the cabinet resigned on March 27, 1930, because of 
irreconcilable differences with the German People's Party 
over the question of how money was to be raised to pay 
the deficite in unemployment insurance fund. Heinrich 
Bruening, Centrist leader, became head of the new cabinet 
on March 28th. 19 Although wholeheartedly a liberal, he 
was to open the way unknowingly for the destruction of 
German democracy. Because of the emergency and the dead- 
lock in the Reichstag, Hindenburg assured the chancellor 
that he did not require a parliamentary majority; there- 
fore, when his bills to increase taxation met defeat in 


the Reichstag, he did not resign but proceeded by issuing 
195 


emergency decrees under Article 8 of the constitution. 


19h Heinrich Bruening was a member, 1921-33, and 
leader, 1929, of the Center Party in the Reichstag, and 
proponent of the "Lex Bruening," dealing with tax reforms, 
1925. He was chancellor of Germany, 1930-32, and a lect- 
urer and tutor at Harvard, 1937-39. 


195 Young, op. cit., p. 280; Kraus, op. cit., p. 
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CHART VI 


REICHSTAG REPRESENTATIVES ELECTED BY 
GERMAN POLITICAL PARTIES, SEPTEMBER 14, 1930 


% of No. votes 


Seats Popular popular needed 
Party galned vote vote per seat 
Communist 77 4,592,100 13.1 59,507.7 
Social Democratic 143 8,577,700 24.5 59,983.9 
Democratic 20 1,322,400 3.8 66,120.0 
Center and 
Bavarian People's 87* 5,187,000 14.9 59,505.7 
German People's 30 1,578,200 4,5 52,606.6 
German Nationalist 
People's 41 2,458,300 7.0 58,007.3 
NSDAP** 107 6,409,600 18.3 59,897.1 
Other Parties 62 4,845,600 13.9 18,155.8 
Summary: Eligible voters 42,957,700 
Votes cast 35,225,800 
Percent of electorate 82.0 
Valid votes 34,970,900 
Percent of votes cast 99.3 


* 19 of these seats were held by the Bavarian People's 
Party. 


** National Socialist German Workers' Party. 
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On July 18, 1930, the Reichstag called for the cancellation 
or the decr3es by a vote of 236 to 221, and Bruening 
dissolved the Reichstag and called for new elections. 

The September llth, 1930 election was the first 
Step towaprd the end of the Weimar Republic. The NSDAP 
platform was extremely Nationalistic, It called for the 
acuttling of both parliamentary government in Germany and 
the entire foreign policy of Stresemann and Curtius, based 
on cooperation with the League of Nations and with the 
European Powers in the economic reconstruction of Europe. 
Opposing tke Versailles Treaty, Young Plan, League of 
Nations, and Locarno Pact, vie iiitievivces demanded the 
return of territory, including the colonies, severed from 
Germany by the peace Treaty, withdrawal of "the war-guilt 
11e," union of Germany and Austria, and the elimination 
of foreign elements, particularly Jews, from German nation- 
al life. In the economic sphere, they favored heavy taxa- 
tion of the rich in the interest of the working man, the 
poor, and the small middle-class shopkeeper, abolition of 


unearned income, repayment of war profits, nationalization 


190, Article 48; It was in virtue of the article corres. 
poning to this in the provisional constitution that Beiiin 
attacked and suppressed the Council Governments set up in 


Munick, Brunswick, Bremen, and elsewhere. 
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of the great trusts, a share for the government in ali 
large business undertakings, and tne communization of 
the great department stores. 

With such a platform, Hitler's NSDAP increased its 
representation from l2 to 107 and became the second largest 
party in the country. The Communists increased thelr 
representation from 5lı to 77. Social Democrats lost 10 
representatives, leaving them only 113. The Democratic 
(state) Party was left with only 20 representatives. The 
Center Party gained 6 members, making a total of 68; but 
the German People's Party lost 15, and the Nationalists 
lost goi 

The national reaction was turning toward NSDAP 
extremism. Hitler asserted confidentially that "heads 
will roll." Upon the Reichstag reconvention on October 
13th, NSDAP mobs broke windows in neighboring Jewish shops 
as the Hitlerite representatives to the Reichstag took 


their places clad in the brown uniforms of the party's 


196 Schuman, op. cit., p. ll; also see, Hagmann, 
op. cit., pp. 9-38. The popular votes in this election 
were as follows: the NSDAP, 6,109,600 votes; Communists, 
1,592,100 votes; Social Democrats, 8,577,700 votes; 
Democrats, 1,322,100 votes; the Center and Bavarian People's 
Parties together, 5, 187,000 votes; German People's Party, 
1,578,200 votes; and the Nationalists, 2,158,000 votes. 
See Chart #6. 
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Storm Troopers. They demanded the abrogation of the 
Young Plan and of the Treaty of Versailles and a National 
war of liberation. 

In distress, the Socialists decided to support 
Bruening in return for Centrist support of the Socialist 
cabinet of Prussia. On October 18th, the Reichstag upheld 
Bruening by a vote of 318 to 236 and then adjourned until 
December 3rd. New emergency decrees followed, and were 
approved by the Reichstag, 292 to 25h, on December 6th, 
with Communists, NSDAP, and Nationalists voting against 
the cabinet. In February 1931, the 107 NSDAP, the l1 
Nationalists and a few other reactionaries dramatically 
abandoned the Heichstag. The rump sessions voted confid- 
ence in Bruening and adjourned until the following October. 

Ihe conditions were ideal for the growth of NSDAP 
influence. Hitler at tnis time received support from 
Hugenberg, the leader of the German Nationalist Party, a 
man who could be compared to Hearst, and who appropriated 
his huge newspaper interests for the promotion of extreme 
chauvinist and reactionary politics. On October 10, 1931, 


Hitler was received by Hindenburg for the first timer?! 


197 Schuman, op. cit., p. 1149. 
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Ihe conference was not significant, but it was an indica- 
tion of Hitler's rising importance. Hitler went to Bad 
Harzburg in Brunswick at this time to attend Hugenberg's 
huge rally of tne Veterans! organization, Stahlhelm, tne 
NSDAP, and the Nationalist; and there, he and Hugenberg 
formed a National Front against the Bruening governmnet.1® 
In the Presidential election of April 1932, Hitler won 
13,000,000 votes as against Hindenburg's 19,000,000 er 
On April 13th, Hindenburg signed a decree dissolving 
the NSDAP's S. A. and S. 3.5; however, it was too late; by 
this time nothing other than civil war could have checked 
Hitler and the NSDAP from rising to ultimate power. 
During his last days of office, Bruening resorted to quite 
undemocratic methods to maintain the democratic government. 
However, Hindenburg refused to sign a series of these 
decrees which were intended to balance the budget by new 
tax increases and new pension decreases, Hindenburg, more 
than likely, was alarmed by Bruening's plan for settling 


groups of unemployed on derelict Junker estates in East 


198 Ibid., pp. 149, 159, 189. 


199 Heiden, A History of National Socialism, 
cit., pp. 168-69; also see, Hagmann, op. cit., p. SEE ane 
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Prussia. Bruening resigned on May 30, 1932. 

lhis indices revealed clearly enough the extent 
of the economic recession. Since 1929, industrial produc- 
tion had fallen by almost a half, and prices by almost 
one-fourth. Unemployment had risen from 2,000,000 to 
5200040067 ^ as of January 1932.  Bruening had, in effect 
repudiated all of Germany's "political payments," but the 
relief from this had not been very great. Bruening's 
last budget showed a deficit of $,00,000,000. And as 
Germany teetered on the brink of economic collapse, the 
Nazis gained in power and favor. In January 1930, the 
NSDAP membership was 200,000; in January 1931, 400,000; 
In January, 1932 900,000; and by June of the same year 
it had soared to 1,200,000, ^91 

Hindenburg appointed Franz von Papen as chancellor 


on May 31, 1932,49? 


and he began his ministry by placating 
Hitler and removing Bruening's late ban on the 3. A. and 


S. S. The NSDAP took up again their interrupted activities, 


Hoover, op. cit., pp. 11-13; also see Appendix, 


201 Senuman op. cit., pp. 72-3. 


202 Grzesinski, Ope ibo Ps, 152112 
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their meetings, their parades, their broadcasts, their 
terrorism, and especially their preparations for new 
promised elections to the Reichstag. ^9? 
Two elections were held in 1932. The first was 
in July, and tne results were as follows: the Communists 
got 89 seats, an increase of twelve; the NSDAP won 230 
seats, an overwhelming increase of 123 seats; tae Social 
Democrats got 133 seats, a decrease oft ten; the Center 
Party got 75, an increase of seven; and the German People's 
Party received only 7 seats, a decrease of en In the 
second election, held in November, the Communists received 
lOO seats, an increase of eleven; the Social Democrats got 
only 70, & loss of five; the German National People'!s Party 


increased their representation from 37 to 52; and tne NSDAP 


205 
went down from 230 to 196. The sharp decrease of the 


203 Schuman, op. cit., p. 167ff. 


201} Ibid., pp. 169-7l; Hagmann, op. cit., pp. 9-38. 
The popular vote in this election was as follows: Commun- 
ists, 5,282,600 votes; the NSDAP, 13,715,800 votes; 
Social Democrats, 7,959,700 votes; the Center and Bavarian 
People's Party, 136,000. See Chart #7. 


205 Schuman, op. cit., pp. 181-82; see Appendix, p. 
197% Cf., General Eisenhart Rothe, Deutsche Gedenkhalle 
(munich: Deutscher National--Verlag, 193], p. 229ff. 
After the July 31, 1932, election, the NSDAP had the 
largest number of representatives in the Reichstag by a 


CHART VII 


REICHSTAG REPRESENTATIVES ELECTED BY 
GERMAN POLITICAL PARTIES, JULY 31, 1932 


$ of No. votes 


Seats Popular popular needed 
Party gained vote vote per seat 
Communist 89 5,282,600 14.3 59,355.0 
Social Democratic 133 7,959,700 21.6 59,847.3 
Democratic à 311,800 1.0 92,950.0 
Center and 
Bavarian People's 97* 5,782,000 15.7 59,608.2 
German People's 7 436,000 1.2 62,285,7 
German Nationalist 
People's 37 2,177,400 5.9 58 ,848.6 
NSDAP** 230 13,745,800 37.2 59,764.3 
Other Parties 11 1,127,100 3.1 102,463.6 
Summary: Eligible voters 44,226,800 
Votes cast 37,162,100 
Percent of electorate O0 
Valid votes 36,882,400 
Percent of votes cast 99.2 


* 22 of these seats were held by the Bavarian People's 
Party. 


** National Socialist German Workers! Party. 


REICHSTAG REPRESENTATIVES ELECTED BY 


CHART VIII 
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GERMAN POLITICAL PARTIES, NOVEMBER 6, 1932 


Seats 

Party galned 
Communist 100 
Social Democrat 121 
Democratic 2 
Center and 
Bavarian People's 90% 
German People's 11 
German Nationalist 

People's 52 
NSDAP** 196 
Other Parties 11 


Summary: Eligible voters 
Votes cast 


Percent of electorate 


Valid votes 


% of 
Popular popular 
vote vote 
5,980,200 16.9 
7,248,000 20.4 
336,500 1.0 
5,325,200 15.0 
661,800 1.9 
2,959,000 Des 
11,737,000 33.1 
1,224,100 3.4 
44,373,700 
35,159,100 
80.6 
35,471,800 
99.2 


Percent of votes cast 


No. votes 
needed 
per seat 


59,802.0 


59,900.9 
168,250.0 


59,168.8 
60,163.6 


56,903.6 
59,882.6 
111,281.8 


£ Twenty of these seats were held by the Bavarian 


People's Party. 


** National Socialist German Workers' Party. 
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NSDAP in tne second election and the continued increase 

of the Communists led many observers to think that the 
NSDAP were reaping the consequence of their violent 

tactics and that their power had passed its peak. The 
incident at Poteupa > just a few days before the election, 
in which five drunken NSDAP troopers had kicked a Communist 
worker to death in the presence of his motner, was thought 
to have had a bad effect on the German voters. Also, Papen 
had stolen some votes from the NSDAP when he stole their 
platform. Hitler was crazed with surprise and dejection. 


The political prophets had said that his movement would 


wide margin. Thus, Hitler demanded the cnancellorship, 
but Hindenburg refused to give it to him. Instead, he 
gave Papen a free hadd, more or less, to do as he pleased. 
Papen offered Hitler a position in the cabinet, but he 
refused anything less than the chancellorsnip. The result 
was a deadlock and disagreement on both sides. Therefore, 
Papen called for new elections, which took place in 
November. By this time Germany had passed the depth of 
the depression and there were slight signs of economic 
recovery. The popular vote in this election was as follows: 
Communists, 5,980,200 votes; Social Democrats, 7,218,000 
votes; the Center and Bavarian People's parties together, 
5,325,200 votes; Nationalists, 2,959,000 votes; and the 
NSDAP, 11,373,800 votes, or a loss of approximately two 
million votes as compared with their previous vote. See 
Chart #8. 


206 Heiden, A History of National Socialism, op. 
cit. 3 PP. 198-99. 
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crumble at the verge of dissolution. The Strasser brothers, 
wno had often threatened to resign, abandoned their Fuehrer 
and offered their help to Schleicher. 0! Meder 0° and 
Prick O? were alleged to have wavered in their loyalty. 
The greatest trouble was that tne party was in desperate 
need of funds. The elections had brought tnem to the 
brink of bankruptcy. Disconsolate Storm Troopers could 
be seen on the streets witn their collection boxes approaen- 
ing indifferent passersby. 

Schleicher succeeded Papen as chancellor on December 
2, 1932. He gave Papen an advisory position as Minister 


without portfolio, and took the attitude that he could make 


207 Schuman, op. cit., pp. 10lff; Kurt von Schleicher 
(1882-1934), German soldier and statesman, was appointed 
Minister of Defense, 1932, and chancellor or Germany, Decem- 
ber 2, 1932-January 28, 1933, at wnich time he was succeeded 


by Hitler s^? the Nazi regime. He was murdered during the 
Nazi purge, June 30, 193). 
208 


Gottfried Feder, one of Hitler's early followers, 
was a civil engineer with a flair for slogan-thinking. He 
provided the "scientific" ideas, denouncing the "slavery of 
interest," and demanding its abolition. He favored public 
ownership of land, the substitution of German for Roman law 
"Christian" capital, which was national and productive, and 
"Jewish" capital which was international and non-productive. 
The first was to be retained; the second done away with. 
Hitler embraced this gospel enthusiastically. 


209 Wilhelm Frick, a German Nazi politician, was the 
Minister of Interior, 1933 and following:  Illustrierter 
Beobachter, op. cit., p. 85. 
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or break Papen at will. Schleicher then proceeded to 
provoke a quarrel with his own supporters. He tried to 
discipline the Junkers by threatening to expose the 
balance sheet of the Osthilfe.^19 Ihus, the Junkers turned 
upon him, and also Hindenburg. Schleicher then planned to 
arrest Papen and Hitler for treason, but the plot was 
discovered before it could be set in motion.  Papen was 
now bargaining with Be who because of his setback 
in the November election, was ready to accept any type 

of help. Papen cleverly resolved the fears, ambitions, 
and discontents of the Rightist groups and formed an anti- 
Schleicher opposition of NSDAP, Nationalists, Reichswehr, 
Stahlhelm, Junkers, and industrialists.  Confronted by so 
numerous a coalition, Hindenburg, at long last, was per- 
suaded to abandon his prejudice against Hitler, and on 
January 30, 1933, he appointed Adolf Hitler chancellor of 


2 
Germany. ^t 


2l0Scheele, op. cit., p. 160; The Osthilfe was a 
fund for agrarian relief originated by Bruening, and later 
disgracefully misuSed in the interests oi the big East 
Prussian landowners. 


2ll Heiden, A History of National Socialism, op. 
Gi lis pp. 223-2h. 


el2 Ipid., pp. 229-31. 
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Ihe appointment of Hitler as chancellor was nothing but 
a Machiavellian deal. Every participant got something 
and was led to think he would get even more. tapen was 
made vice-chancellor and tnus could get revenge on 
Sohlefshers Hugenberg was made Minister or Economics; 


213 
Seldte, leader of the Stanlhelm, was made Minister 


21h 


of Labor; General von Blomberg was made Reichswehr 
Minister; Goering was made Minister without portfolio; 
Frick was made Minister of Interior; Nearest? remained 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. In the final analysis, three 
NSDAP men, Hitler, Goering, and Frick, were in a cabinet 
of twelve. This triumph put new spirit into Hitler's 
declining cause. The NSDAP rank and file gave themselves 
over to a great celebration. Goering proclaimed on the 
radio ihe rebirth of the Reicn, the obliteration of 
fourteen years of shame, and the founding oil a new German 


State of freedom and honor. On the night of January 30th, 


a crowd of 700,000 marched in review past the Fuenrer as 


213 Franz Seldte, a German politician, served in 
World War I, aad was the founder, 1918, and first Reich 
leader of tne Stahlhelm., He was the Reich Minister of 
labor from 1933 onward. 


ell Werner von Blomberg, a German Army officer, was 
the Minister of war in Hitler's cabinet, 1933-38. 


215 Konstantin von Neurath, a German diplomat, was 
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Hindenburg stood expressionless at another window of the 
chancellery, silent witness to the phenomenon to which 
he had given approval. 

Hitler immediately put into action his Gleichschal- 
wma which was in practice: the extermination of 
anti-Nazism througnout tne land. Communism, his party's 
Scapegoat and particular foe, was the first to experience 
the destructive wrath of the process. As of February 2, 
1933, Communist meetings were forbidden, Communist papers 
dissolved, and Communist leaders arrested.  Goering, on 
February 20th, ordered the police to shoot Communists on 
sight, and killings became frequent. At the same time, 
preparations were being made for a new election. 

On February 27, 1933 the Reichstag building caught 
on fire, and the interior, for the most part, was com- 
pletely destroyed. Goering at once accused the Communists 


of setting the fire. Hitler called it "a sign from Heaven." 


ambassador in Constantinople, 191), Minister to Denmark, 
1919, ambassador to Italy, 1922, and to Britain, 1930. 

He was the German Minister of Foreign affairs, 1932-38, 

and served as the Reich "protector" for Bohemia and Moravia, 
1929-111; also see, Halperin, op. cit., pp. 500, 517. 


216 Neumann, op. cit., pp. 51ff; Gleichschaltung 
means leveling, synchronization, or coordinating; there 
is no exact translation. 
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"Ule see now where the danger lies," he said. "Be assured 


| 217 Marinus van 


I shall save the German people from it.' 
der Lubbe, allegedly & Communist and a Dutchman, was 
arrested in the burning Reichstag building. He acted as 
though he were mentally defective, and could only be made 
to utter an imbecilic "yes" to every question tne police 
asked. Others arrested were: Torgler, and the Reichstag 
Communist exiles, Dimitrov, Popov, and Tanev.218 
The NSDAP made great use of the Reichstag fire in 
their campaigning for the election and for their final 
annihilation of Communism in Germany, March 5, 1933. In 
a frenzy of hatred for and fear of "the Red peril," the 
Gepman electorate once more went to the polls. The NSDAP 
turned on their propaganda machine to the utmost. However, 
with all their efforts they obtained only 288 seats and 


2l 
17 million votes, or ll per cent of the total vote. 7 


217 Konrad Heiden, One Man Against Europe (New York: 
Penquin Books, 1939), pp. 215-16. 


218 


Douglas Reed, Burning of the Reichstag (London: 
Victor Gollanez Ltd., 1931), et passim. 


219 Schuman, op. cit., pp. 2lhff; Licntenberger, 
op. cit., pp. 61-2, 78. The popular vote in this election 
was as follows: the NSDAP, 17,277,200 votes; Communists, 
1,848,100 votes; Social Democrats, 7,181,600 votes; Democrats, 
331,200 votes; the Center and Bavarian People's parties to- 
gether, 5,198,500 votes; German People's Party, 132,300 


CHART IX 


REICHSTAG REPRESENTATIVES ELECTED BY 
GERMAN POLITICAL PARTIES, MARCH 5, 1933 


Seats 
Party gained 
Communist 81 


Social Democratic lec 


Democratic 5 
Center and 
Bavarian People's 92* 
German People's 2 
German Nationalist 
People's 52 
NSDAP** 288 
Other Parties 8 


Summary: Eligible voters 
Votes cast 


Percent of electorate 


Valid votes 


Percent of votes cast 


% of 
Popular popular 
vote vote 
4,848,100 12.3 
7,181,600 18.3 
334,200 0.8 
5,498,500 14.0 
432,300 lsi 
3,136,800 8.0 
17,277,200 43.9 
635,600 1.6 
44,685,800 
39,655,000 
87.7 
u 
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No. votes 
needed 
per seat 


59,853.1 
59,846.6 
66,850.0 


59,766.3 
216,150.0 


60,323.1 
59,990.2 
19,325.0 


* Eighteen of these seats were held by the Bavarian 


People's Party. 


** National Socialist German Workers' Party. 
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Persecution and inhibition had done their worst; never- 
theless, there were still 81 Communists and 120 Social 
Democrats in the Reichstag. This was not encouraging for 
the NSDAP, but force made up for the lack of votes. The 
Reichstag held its sessions temporarily in the Kroll pera 
in Berlin, and in the absence of all the Communist repre- 
sentatives, and most of the Social Democrats, who were 
now under arrest, it passed an Enabling Regen investing 
the government with all but dictatorial powers for six 
months. The cabinet was immediately filled with NSDAP 
men. Goebbels became Minister of Propaganda and Public 
Enlightenment, Darre Minister of Agriculture, and Hess 
Minister without portfolio. The NSDAP was established 

as the one and only political party in Germany; all the 
other parties were suppressed or voluntarily dissolved 
Eee eo The Reichstag was gradually made a mere 


audience for the pronouncements of Der Fuehrer. 


votes; and the Nationalists, 3,136800 votes. The NSDAP 
tactics paid dividends. 


O 
ze Neumann, op. cit., pp. 51-53, 84. 


ee 0 — — — 


Ope Cites PPs 290ff. 
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The civil services were operated upon by the 
Gleichschaltung, and all politically unreliable officials 
were dismissed. The separate state constitutions were 
dissolved and the states were placed under the jurisdiction 
of the NSDAP "Regents.'"^?2 All the national symbols were 
given NSDAP imprint. The black-red-and-gold flag of the 
Weimar Republic was exchanged for the monarchist black- 
white-and -red with the NSDAP swastika in its center. 

Ihe police and legal systems were changed. Secret State 


Police, the Geheime Staatspolizei or Gestapo, 223 


was org- 
anized under Goering, later to be reorganized by Himmler. 
The first concentration camps ^e were opened, and in the 
first year of operation some 100,000 persons were interned 
in them "under protective arrest." Schools and universi- 
ties were "coordinated." The youth of the nation was re- 


gimented in a number of hierarchical organizations called 


e 
"Hitler Youth," nominally under the leadership of Schirach. 


eee Neumann, op. cit., pp. 55-56; see Appendix, 
202, 205-OT. 


223 Grzesinski, op. cit., pp. 257ff. 


221, Ipid., pp. 267ff. 
225 lbid. » De 215. 
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A Reich Culture Chamber was established as a department 
of the Ministry of Propaganda to supervise and control 
the seven fields of literature, journalism, radio, film, 
theater, music, painting and sculpture. Trade, industry 
and labor were "co-ordinated." Dr. Schacht became pre- 
sident of the Reichsbank and Minister or Economics, and 
NSDAP supervisors sat on the boards of directors. The 
trade-unions were absorbed into the NSDAP Labor Front 
under Dr. Ley, and the workers! leisure was even "co- 
ordinated" into recreational organizations known as 
"Strength through Joy." 226 The unemployment situation 
(six million unemployed in 1932) was handled by requiring 
firms to increase their personnel; Jews and Communists 
were removed from their jobs; labor camps were built; 
road-building projects were initiated, and most important 
of all, a huge rearmament program was activated. 

In early September the NSDAP held its "Congress of 
Victory," 227 the first great party day (Partei-Tag) 


after its seizure of power. Half a million S3. A., S. 5., 


r4 
220 Neumann, op. cit., pp. 429-30. 


72217 Heiden, A History of National Socialism, op. 


cit., p. 34l; see Appendix, pp. 225-27. 
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Hitler Jugend, camp followers, visitors, and tourists 
gathered at Nuernburg from all parts of Germany. Against 
a background of huge parades, Hitler made his usual 
assaults on Bolsnevism and Jewry, 228 but was rather 
moderate in his references to foreign policy. 

In this chapter we have seen that the NSDAP did 
not get control of the government by being elected by 
a majority of the German voting public, but tnrough plot 
and default. We have also seen the great effect upon 
the election results resulting from Hitler's propaganda 
program, as well as his program of coercion, and military 
force. The economic factors were also quite clearly 
revealed in the election results during the period 1919- 
1933. When the economy was good the middle classes were 
Satisfied and the Reichstag representation of the radical 
and reactionary groups were at a minimum. However, when 
the economic conditions were difficult, the reactionary 
representation increased. As we proceed to chapter seven, 
we Shall investigate the electoral system of the Third 


Reich and analyze tne elections from 1933 through 1939. 


228 Neumann, op. cit., pp. lllff; Hoover, op. cit., 
pp. 118-51; Rothe, op. cit., et passim. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM AND THE ELECTIONS 


UNDER THE THIRD REICH, 1933-1939 


The Weimar Constitution was never formally 
abolished, but it was not used after 1933. It is appropr- 
iate at this point that we look at the wnole text of the 
Enabling Act of March 2h, 1933: 


The Reichstag has enacted the following 
law which, with tne consent of the Reichsrat 
and after determination that the requirements 
for laws changing the constitution have been 
complied with, is nereby promulgated: 


Article 1. National laws can be enacted 
by the national Cabinet as well as in accord- 
ance with the procedure established in the Con- 
stitution. This applies also to the laws 
referred to in article 85, paragraph 2, and 
in article 87 of the Constitution. 


Article 2. The national laws enacted 
by the national Cabinet may deviate from the 
Constitution insofar as they do not affeat 
the position of the Reichstag and the Reichs- 
rat. The powers of tne President remain 
undisturbed. 


Article 3. The national laws enacted 

by the national Cabinet are prepared by the 
Chancellor and published in the Reichsgesetz- 
blatt. They come into effect, unless other- 
wise specified, upon the day following tneir 
publication. Articles 68 to 77 of the Con- 
stitution do not apply to the laws enacted 
by the national Cabinet. 


Article 4. Treaties of the Reich with 
foreign states wnich concern matters of nation- 
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al legislation do not require the consent of 
the bodies participating in legislation. The 
national Cabinet is empowered to issue the 
necessary provisions for the execution of these 
treaties. 


Article 5. This law becomes effective 
on the day of its publication. It becomes 
invalid on April lst, 1937; it further becomes 
invalid when the present national Cabinet is 
replaced by another. 
Berlin, March 2lth, 1933. 


The National President 
VON HINDENBURG 


The National Chancellor 
ADOLF HITLER 


The National Minister of the Interior 
FRICK 


The National Minister of Foreign Affairs 
FREIHERR VON NEURATH 


The National Minister of Financss 
COUNT SCHWERIN VON KROSIGK °°? 


Thus the government of the Third Reich (Hitler) 
had all legislative, executive, and administrative author- 
ity. Its decrees were to be law and were to be enforced 
as law. 

From 1933 onward, the Reichstag was merely an assem- 


sly of NSDAP appointees which seldom convened. When tne 


229 Herman Beukema and William M. Geer and Associates, 
contemporary Foreign Governments (New York: Rinehart and 
Company, 1916), p. 166. 
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Reichstag was called together, no discussion or debating 
Was tolerated. The Heichstag served as a sounding board 
for Hitler's speeches and unanimously approved all measures 
he advanced. It was composed of all NSDAP members, wno 
usually held other highly paid positions in tne party and 
the governnent. Although it was not active, its members, 
nevertheless, were paid their monthly salaries. 

Even though the Reichstag was seldom convened, it 
was dissolved by Hitler and re-elected four times between 
1933 and 1939. One representative was allowed in the 
Reichstag for each 60,000 voters. The electorate were 
at times called upon to approve the national policies of 
the government through referendums, They also participated 
in the election of the Reichstag representatives, and the 
elections or referendums were conducted supposedly by 
universal, secret and direct ballot. In order to be 
enfranchised one had to be a German citizen, of German 
or related blood: non-Aryans were not allowed to vote. 
Failure to vote was considered and treated as opposition 
to the government; therefore, participation was extremely 


high, almost one-hundred per cent. 


230 See Appendix, p. 221. 
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Appropriate times were chosen for the conäucting 
of elections and referendums, such as the annexation of 
Austria, when the strong national feeling would even 
demand the support of those who were opposed to tne NSDAP. 
Very careful wording of the questions submitted was also 
helpful in getting the desired results. The NSDAP mono- 
polized the selection of candidates, because tne ballot 
itself was so prepared that one could only vote for the 
NSDAP. When all of the above methods did not give the 
desired support, the NSDAP violated the secrecy of the 
polls, using coercion, and falsification of the returns. 

After March 5, 1933, there were no real elections 
in Germany. In October 1933, in spite of Hitler's re- 
assurances of a conservative foreign policy, Germany 
withdrew from tne League of Nations = and from tne 
Disarmament Conference. At once, however, Hitler appealed 
his decision to the country, and new Reichstag elections 
were held in November. The party system had gone, and 
the voters were required to write tneir Ja or Nein on a 
prepared ballot headed by the names of Hitler and tae 


Nazi leaders.232 In the usual NSDAP atmosphere of pazeant 


231 Heiden, A History of National Socialism, op. 
cit. 3 pp. 37h-155 "ROLES Ope tU. Bt Passt 90 op 


232 See Appendix, p. 229. 
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hysteria and coercion, 95 per cent of the electorate voted; 
92 per cent voted Ja. 233 There were no state elections, 
and the Diets disappeared. Of the 661 nemvers of the new 
Reichstag, 659 wore the Brown Shirt; Papen alone wore 
civilian clothes, and Hugenberg tactfully absentea nimself 
on the plea of illness. 

During the spring of 193l there was a considerable 
amount of plotting against tne regime. Taen on June 30th 
the purge started. During this savage week-end Hitler 
acted, according to his own words, as "the Supreme 
Tribunal of tha German People:" he, Goering, Goebbels, 
Himmlerm and the S. S. "destroyed without mercy the un- 
disciolined and disobedient, the unsocial and sickly ele- 
ments" of the party. ihe official accounts afterward 


admitted to 77 deaths, but the more accurate figure was 


— 
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over 1000. Among the victims were Roehm, Gregor Strasser, 


236 


Schleicher and his wife, and General von Bredow. 


233 Schuman, op. cit., pp. hi3ff. 


234 Heiden, A History of National Socialism, op. 
city PPs Alofis 


239 Baynes, op. cit., pp. 290-328, Hitler's speech 
to the Reichstag, July 13, 1934. 


236 General von Bredow is supposed to have plotted 
with Schleicher for the arrest of Hitler and von Papen, 
and set up a military dictatorship on January 30th, 
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Papen was only saved at the last minute, it was said, by 
the personal intervention of President von Hindenburg. 
"The Fuehrer accomplishes great deeds," said Goering 
later, "out of the greatness of his heart, the passion of 
his will, and the goodness of his soul. Faith in him is 
alone the basis of our life. Who dares touch that faith 
has ceased to be a German and must be destroyed." 231 
Following Hindenburg's death on August 2, 1934, 
a second of Hitler's "Yes--No" referendum elections was 
held on August 19th, to express approval or disapproval 
of Hitler's decision to combine the powers of President 
and Chancellor into one anis See Kighty-eignt per cent 
voted "yes" in the balloting, largely due to coercion, 
propaganda, and fear of concentration camps. The peoole 
by tnis time were becoming extremely inhibited and fearful. 
On March 29, 1936, a new Reichstag was er 7 again 


with tne electorate only being allowed to approve the NSDAP 


but Hindenburg dismissed Schleicher and appointed Hitler 
as chancellor before Schleicher's plan was realized. 


237 Reichspressestelle, "Hitler rast," (30th June 
1934), pp. 62-h. 


238 Schuman, op. cit., pp. ljó2ff. 
239 Ibid., pp. 490, 93. 
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candidates or waste a ballot. Complete unanimity was 

almost achieved in this election; 98.7 per cent voted for 
the NSDAP bloc. Here again fear, propaganda and irresis- 
table pressure or coercion played their part. The results 
certainly were not true evaluations of the people's desires. 
Professor Rothfels has shown in his book, The German 
Opposition to Hitler, 240 something of the actual feelings 
of the people, and how fearful they were of the concen- 
tration camps. Also, the writer of tnis paper was in 
Germany for almost two years during and after the war, and 
through a great many interviews with German people, Allied 
prisoners of war, and displaced persons, he was able to 
learn a great deal »bout the intense fear and intimidation 
wnich the German people endured during the Nazi regime. 
Displaced persons, and P. W.'s told how a kind German 
person would do some favor on the sly, and how rearful 
that person was that the fanatic S. S. guard or political 
leader would find out that ne had been friendly with the 
prisoners. 


On the 12th of March 1938, the German troops marched 


into Austria. This action of the Fuehrer, by a referendum 


Dh ue m 2 mM m ~ er a... à T : 
2h0 Hans Rothfels, The German Opposition to Hitler 
(Hinsdale, Illinois: Henry Regnery, 1958], et passim. 
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on the 10th of April, was approved by 99.2% of the German 
voters, and 99.73% of the Austrian solar, cdd This was 
the last opportunity given to the people to vote on any 
measure, so far as the writer knows, and this was by no 
means what one could call a free election. Actually, 
from March 5, 1933, the people had no real voice in what 
took place in their country. The evidence here presented 
Seems to be sufficient ot substantiate the premise that 
the great majority of the people had no part in their 


government from 1933 tnrough 1939. 


21 Fraser, op. cit., pp. 103-h, 111, 11h, 125, 161. 


CHAPTER VI 
SYNOPSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Summary. In early 1919, we find the Social Demo- 
cratic Party divided into three factions, the largest of 
which was the Majority Socialists. Its platform called 
for a moderate program of progressively socializing in- 
dustry. A second faction of the Social Democrats was 
the Independent Socialists, who wanted immediate social- 
ization of industry by constitutional means; while the 
Spartacists (Communists) or third faction demanded a 
Communist dictatorship of the Proletariat. The Majority 
Socialists had the largest number of delegates at the 
Weimar Constitutional "Convention" in 1919, but no party 
had a definite majority. Only with the assistance of 
the Democratic Party (bourgeois republicans) and the 
Catholic Center Party were the Majority Socialists able 
to direct the making of the constitution. This bloc of 
parties formed a center and moderate group, with thelr 
opposition coming from the Independent Socialists on the 
Left and the Nationalist Party of conservatives and mon- 
archists on the Right. The Majority Socialists led the 
Republic in a program of reconstruction and moderate 


reform. 
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Radical factions of both the Left and Right did 
not approve of the moderation of the governing coalition. 
The Communists made a number of plots against the gov- 
ernment; however, the Nationalist demonstrations were 
more dangerous. These were led by former army officers 
who opposed the rule of Socialists and liberals whom the 
officers claimed had ruined Germany by signing the 
Versailles Treaty. 

At the end of World War I, Germany had a depleted 
treasury, an inflated currency, and a chaotic economy. 
The demobilization of the army increased the inflation, 
decreased the purchasing power of the middle classes and 
led to a decline in foreign trade, thus making for a 
great deal of unemployment. The government had to make 
large reparations payments, as well as payments for the 
upkeep of the Allied armies of occupation. It could not 
meet these expenses through loans or taxation; therefore, 
the government began to print paper money supported only 
by its promise to pay. As a result the German mark 
reached, by 1923, a value of four trillion to one dollar. 
This extreme inflation robbed the people of their savings, 
their insurance, and their stocks and bonds. The middle 
class was practically bankrupt. Desperate measures of 


economy--the introduction of a new currency, and the ac- 
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quisition of foreign loans were steps which the govern- 
ment took in order to create a stable financial order. 
Some of these things were accomplished in the same manner 
that Hitler was to use later to accomplish his program. 

The government extended its control over railroads, 
banks, mines, publie utilities, and other enterprises 
in the public interest. Railways and air lines were regu- 
lated by the government. Labor unions were encouraged, 
and arbitration was used in wage disputes. 

The German people deeply resented the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty, especially the clause which contended 
that Germany was "guilty" of forcing war upon the world 
and therefore they had to pay huge reparations. They 
were also very bitter about their colonies being taken 
away without compensation. 

The above is the background with which the Germans 
launched out upon a Republican type of government. We 
must not forget, however, their added problem of consti- 
tutional weaknesses, and their inexperience at the polis. 
The "list system" of proportional representation helped 
the large parties to get representation with fewer votes 
than the small parties needed. However, in the election 
of January, 1919, we find the large parties requiring 
from 68,181 to 75,675 votes per seat in the Reichstag, 
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while the numerous small parties required only an aver- 
age of 48,490 votes per seat. The larger parties held 
98.4 per cent of the representation at this time. The 
governing (or center) bloc held 348 out of 421 seats. 

In the election of June, 1920, the small parties 
were still gaining representation with fewer votes per 
seat than were the large parties. The small parties 
needed only 45,775 votes per Reichstag seat, while the 
large parties required from 59,811 to 62,923 votes per 
Seat. An exception was the Communist party, which needed 
147,500 votes for each of their four representatives. 

Largely because of the economic trouble, and the 
playing up of Nationalism (especially their contempt for 
the Versailles treaty), the NSDAP gained representation 
for the first time in the election of May, 1924. They 
got 1,927,900 votes, which was exceptionally good for 
a new and relatively unknown party in many parts of Ger- 
many. By the time of this election things had changed 
somewhat, and we find the small parties needing 278,844 
votes per seat for their nine seats, while the large 
parties needed only 59,107 to 62,439 votes per seat. 

It is interesting also to note that in this election 
the coalition bloc received only 209 out of 452 seats 


in the Reichstag. This was a decline from which they 
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never fully recovered. At the same time the Communists 
polled over 3,693,000 votes and won 62 Reichstag seats. 
The Nationalists polled over 5,696,000 votes and re- 
ceived 95 Reichstag seats. Economic conditions were 
largely responsible for the gain in radical sentiment 
on both the Left and Right extremes. 

By the December election, however, the economic 
conditions had improved slightly, and the Communists 
took a drop of almost one million popular votes. Never- 
theless, the Nationalists continued to climb, increasing 
their popular vote by almost one and one-half million 
votes. On the other hand, the NSDAP polled less than half 
of their previous vote. It is interesting to note that 
from 1924 onward the large parties needed fewer votes per 
Reichstag representative than did the small parties. 
(See charts I to IX.) 

The election of May, 1928, reflected a slight 
change back to the center bloc. The Nationalists lost 
almost two million popular votes, and the Social Demo- 
crats gained more than a million votes. This election 
is interesting when one sees that 51 Reichstag seats 
were filled by the small splinter parties, or 13 per 
cent of the seats. 


Germany was struck with a depression in 1929, 
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and this was reflected in the election of September, 1930. 
Both the Communists and the NSDAP made considerable gains 
at the polls. Again the economic factor played a large 
part in the election. The NSDAP Storm Troops and other 
uniformed groups of the NSDAP were very active just be- 
fore the election. In this election the splinter parties 
won 13.9 per cent of the Reichstag seats, with a popular 
vote of over 4,845,000. The center bloc continued to 
decline. It is interesting to note that 82 per cent of 
the electorate went to the polls for this election, as 
compared with 75.6 per cent in the May, 1928, election, 
when conditions were somewhat better. 

At the time of the July, 1932, election, the de- 
pression in Germany had reached its depth. There was 
a great army of unemployed, food was scarce, and wages 
were low. The NSDAP blamed the Jewish financiers for 
the depression, and promised a utopia. In this way they 
robbed both the Communists and the Nationalists of their 
political ammunition. That, and the adced color of uni- 
formed troops, bands, parades, psychology, and extensive 
campaigning gave the NSDAP a popular vote of aimost 
fourteen million--thus giving them a larger number of 
Reichstag representatives than any of the other parties. 


The Communists also gained over a million votes in this 
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election, while the center bloc lost over a million 
votes, and the small splinter parties dropped from 62 
seats down to eleven. 84 per cent of the electorate 
participated in this election. 

By the time of the November, 1932, election 
economie conditions were somewhat better. The deptn of 
the depression had been passed, and a slight recovery 
was in progress. Thus, the NSDAP lost over two million 
votes, in spite of their extensive campaigning and their 
show orf force. The Nationalists made considerable gains 
as did the Communists. Only 80.6 per cent of the elect- 
orate went to the polls for this election. 

The last of the "free" elections in Germany was 
held on March 5, 1933. In this election 87.7 per cent 
of the electorate participated. The NSDAP made a tre- 
mendous gain, largely because of their coercion and re- 
straint, especially in regard to the Communists.  Never- 
theless, the Communists won 81 seats in the Reichstag 
in spite of all the NSDAP could do. At this point the 
NSDAP gained control of 43.9 per cent of the Reichstag 
seats. The center bloc retained just about the same 
representation as they had in the previous election. 
Shortly after this election the Reichstag (mostly NSDAP 


and Nationalists) passed the Enabling Act of March 24, 
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CHART X 


THE NSDAP GAINS IN SOME OF THE 
PROVINCES, 1924-1933 


BAVARIA--RINELAND MUNICH 

| No. of  £ of No. of $ of 
popular popular popular popular 
Election votes votes votes votes 
May 4, 1924 440,800 17.4 81,400 28.5 
December 7, 1924 166,800 .6 30,400 9.1 
May 20, 1924 204 , 900 6.9 37,600 10.9 
September 14, 1930 571,600 17.3 86,600 21.8 
July 31, 1932 1,105,400 31.2 114,400 28.9 
November 6, 1932 953,900 28.6 95,400 24.9 
March 5, 1932 1,637,000 42.6 178,400 37.8 
PRUSSIA SAXONY 

May 4, 1924 893,800 4.9 169,900 6.6 
December 7, 1924 458,400 2.5 67,700 2.5 
May 20, 1924 355,100 1.9 79,900 2.9 
September 14, 1930 3,967,900 18.4 561,400 18.3 
July 31, 1932 8,394,900 37.0 1,307,000 41.3 
November 6, 1932 7,174,300 32.8 1,135,100 36.6 
March 5, 1933 10,522,400 43.7 1,517,800 45.0 
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CHART X (continued) 


THE NSDAP GAINS IN SOME OF THE 
PROVINCES, 1924-1933 


WUERTEMBERG BADEN 

No. of % of No. of % of 
popular popular popular popular 

Election votes votes votes votes 
May à, 1924 50,500 4.2 45,100 4.8 
December 7, 1924 25,100 2.2 22,600 2.3 
May 20, 1924 23,500 2.1 29,900 3.3 
September 14, 1930 128,700 9.4 226,700 19.2 
July 31, 1932 418,500 30.5 468,200 36.9 
November 6, 1932 339,200 26.5 404,500 34.1 
March 5, 1933 647,900 42.0 627,100 45.4 


2n 
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1933. It is interesting to see (Chart X) that the 

NSDAP made a steady gain in popularity in all of the 
areas listed, from 1930 onward, with but one exception-- 
that of November, 1932. 

It is extremely hard to understand how an Austrian 
of very limited education, and of lower-class background 
who did not rise above the rank of corporal in the army, 
could have been successful in winning for himself the 
position formerly held by a Prussian Junker like Bismarck. 
The explanation lies largely in the post-war conditions 
in Germany. 

when Hitler arrived in Munich in 1912 he was, in 
his own words, "a convinced anti-Semite, a mortal enemy 
of the Marxian philosophy and a Pan-German." He had 
become anti-Jewish from his contacts with the Jews in 
Vienna, where he completely failed to make a living, and 
where the anti-Jewish feeling had been stirred up by 
political agitation. He was anti-Marxian, actually 
anti-Labor, because he looked upon himself as a person 
of the middle-class who should not have to join a trade 
union. (After being refused entrance to the Art School, 
Hitler tried to get a job in the building trade in Vienna, 
but membership in a union was required of him.) Hitler 


was Pan-German, Nationalist, because Nationalism was 
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extremely strong on the German border where he was born. 
He had a great dislike for the Hapsburgs because they 
worked with all national groups in their dominion and 
retained control by playing Pole and Czech against 
German. 

After the 1914-18 war in which he served with the 
German army, Hitler was without friends. His feelings 
of 1919 were like those of most of the German people 
who were dazed by their defeat, embittered by their 
Severe treatment, and bewildered by the problems which 
faced them. Hitler was German to that extent. He also 
appealed to the Germany of that day as a patriot who was 
not of the governing classes which had destroyed Germany 
in the war, and because he recognized the claims of the 
"little man" to social justice, at the same time reject- 
ing class war and Communism. Part of his power as orator 
and propagandist originated in the fact that he had some- 
thing to offer everyone. To the rich he was the unre- 
lenting enemy of Communism, the bulwark of Western civ- 
ilization against Eastern barbarism. Thus, men like 
ae of the Ruhr heavy industries and Hugenberg, 


242 
Fritz Thyssen was a German industrialist who 


inherited control of large iron and steel manufacturing 
plants (Thyssen Combine) upon the death of his father, 
and upon organization of the huge United Steel Works, 
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" became his supporters. He 


the "Hearst of Germany, 
promised bread and work to the common man. The term 
National Socialist as the party name was designed to 
appeal both to patriotism and to the desire for social 
reform. Young students deprived of a career, army of- 
ficers demobilized by the disarmament of Germany, the 
small investor ruined by inflation, the small store- 
keeper resentful of the competition to the chain stores, 
the peasant grumbling at high interest rates and low 
prices for farm produce, were all promised the things 
they wanted most; and all Germans were appealed to as 
Nationalists by the attacks on the peace treaties, the 
League of Nations, and the reparations agreements. It 
flattered everyone's ego to be told that the German 

race was a superior people, destined by their ability 

to rule inferior peoples who denied the Germans room to 


live (Lebensraum) to which they were justly entitled. 


he became chairman of the board of directors in 1926. 
He joined the Nazis in 1923 and aided in Hitler's rise 
to power; after Hitler's accession to the chancellor- 
ship in 1933, Thyssen became economie dictator of the 
Ruhr industrial region. However, disagreements with 
Hitler's policies, beginning in 1936, caused his flight 
to Switzerland in September of 1939. The German gov- 
ernment thereupon confiscated all of his property, in 
December, 1939; Fritz Thyssen, I Paid Hitler (New York: 
1941), et passim. = 
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Among the party's twenty-five points were the union of 
all Germans on the basis of self-determination, a phrase 
cleverly taken from Wilson's fourteen pointa 49 the 
abrogation of the peace treaties, the formation of a 
people's army, the expansion of Germany "for the feed- 
ing of our people and the settlement of our population 
Surplus, and many other objectives, 244 All of these 
planks, for the most part worded with very careful vague- 
ness, had an appeal to the Germans, and we are tnus en- 
abled to understand Hitler's statement: "I am the drum 
major of the German people. I beat the march for which 
their feet are waiting." 

Nevertheless, the twenty-five points in thenselves 
do not explain the success of the NSDAP in creating a 
mass movement which started witn less than twelve in 
Munich in 1919. One factor was Hitler's great skill as 
a popular orator. He had an extremely forceful person- 
ality. While in Germany, tne writer talked with a number 
of persons who had been very close to Hitler during his 


various election campaigns and other public appearances. 


21,3 Fraser, op. cit., pp. 177-79. Contains the 
text of the Fourteen Points, and the modification intro- 
duced by the Allises. 


2h See Appendix, pp. 191-97. 


Many of them told, with their faces beaming, how Hitler 
was a man with a will, and how the Germans looked upon 
him as being sent from Heaven to save their country. 
They would often say, "I only wish you could have seen 
him." He was able to get many recruits like Captain 
Roehm, an officer of Reichswehr; Goering, an ex-aviator; 
Hess and Gobbels, students; and Rosenberg and the 
Strasser brothers, theorists and reformers. Propaganda 
was another great aid which Hitler developed to its peak 
capacity. He wrote in Mein Kampf: "Through prudent 
persistent propaganda people can be made to think Heaven, 
Hell and the most abject existence a paradise." Hitler 
had great contempt for the ordinary people. It was his 
opinion that they were unfit to govern themselves and 
that they must be doped into submission to a ruling 
class by the constant repetition of the same simple 
idea. Large lies should be told because small ones were 
too easily detected. In propaganda, one should use not 
only oratory and the written material, but music, page- 
antry and mob hysteria. Marching men in uniform bearing 
many flags, heralded by brass bands and ee 


As chancellor, Hitler was installed as head of 


2115 See Appendix, pp. 202, 20h, 208, 210, 225, 226. 
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a coalition government in which the majority, including 
Papen and Hegenberg, were non-partisan experts and 
Nationalists with only two NSDAP men in the cabinet, the 
Nationalists thought they had Hitler under control; but 
they were soon to be rudely awakened. What NSDAP did 
was to apply a policy of coordination (Gleichschaltung) 
which soon made them rulers over a one-party nation. 
President Hindenburg was induced to permit the new gov- 
ernment to hold another election, the third in a period 
of nine months. Every effort was made to confuse the 
voting public in order to gain a huge majority for the 
NSDAP. The final effort, the burning of the Reichstag 
building on the eve of the election, was publicized as 
an act of the Communists, and they arrested Communists 
in large numbers. Hindenburg issued a decree abrogating 
the usual rights of freedom of speech and meeting, while 
the NSDAP private army of Storm Troops was used as a 
government force to keep order. 

But even with all the coercion, propaganda, and 
pageantry, the NSDAP failed to get a majority represent- 
ation in the Reichstag. While 20,500,000 Germans voted 
for the coalition, there were still almost 19,000,000 
who preferred the rival parties. The NSDAP, with every- 


thing in its favor, got only 44 per cent of the total 
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vote. Since the coalition of NSDAP and Nationalists 

had a combined bote of 52 per cent, it was possible for 
them to pass through the Reichstag the Enabling Act of 
March, 1933, (already mentioned), which gave the govern- 
ment power for four years to pass decrees that had the 
force of law. This made the Reichstag nothing more 

than a sounding board convoked only when Hitler wanted 
to make a speech to the nation with a political back- 
ground for decoration. In a period of seven years the 
Reichstag met only fifteen times. By July, 1933, all 
parties except the NSDAP had disappeared, either by 
voluntary dissolution or by forcible action. After the 
death of Hindenburg in August, 1934, Hitler combined the 
offices of president and chancellor in his own person, 
although he preferred to be called Der Fuehrer (leader) 
of the German people. The German states were reduced 

in number and lost all signs of local self-government. 
From the coordination of governmental bodies, the NSDAP 
extended its control throughout every area, including, 
with their "strength through joy" program, even the 


personal life of the German people. 


Conclusion. The writer of this thesis feels 
that the evidence herein presented justifies his hypo- 


thesis that Hitler was never elected by a majority of 
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the German voting public, but that he gained power 
through plot and default; that he could not have gained 
control of the government except through his propaganda 
program, coercion by his private military forces, and 
the economic crisis brought about largely by the Treaty 
of Versailles; that the Weimar Constitution was weak 
and inadequate, and was of great help to Hitler in the 
establishment of a totalitarian state; that the German 
people and their leaders were not prepared for a demo- 
cratic form of government, and thus permitted many 
meetings which advocated overthrowing the government 
by force; and lastly, that the majority of the people 
in Germany had absolutely no voice or participation in 
their government from 1933 to 1939, the latter date 
marking the end of the period under consideration in 
this thesis. 

It seems quite clear from the evidence available 
that a large part of the responsibility for the rise to 
power of Hitler in Germany lies with the instigators 


of the Versailles Treaty. 
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APPENDIX 
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REICHSTAG REPRESENTATIVES ELECTED BY 
(1) 
GERMAN POLITICAL PARTIES, 1919-1933 


Election of KPD? SPD” (3) (à) (5) (6) (7) (8) NSDAP« 
Ind. Maj. __ 
Jans. 19, 1919...0 22 163 75 88 0o kh 21 12 O 
June 6, 1920...) 8h 102 39 oh 21 4 65 71 O 
May h, 1924..62 100 28 65 16 10 15 95 32 
Dec. 7, 192h..h5 131 32 69 19 17 51 103 "n 
May 20, 1928..5l 153 25 62 16 25 15 73 12 
Sept.14, 1930..77 143 20 68 19 23 30 Li 107 
July 31, 1932..89 133 75 22 2 7 37 230 
Nov. 6, 1932.100 121 2 70 20 0 11 52 196 
March 5, 1933,.01 120 5 74 18 0 2 se 288 


a Communist Party of Germany 

b Social Democratic Farty of Germany, divided until September, 
1922, into Independent Socialists and Majority Socialists. 

c National Socialist German Workers! Party (Hitler Movement) 

(1) Under the electoral system provided for in tae Weimar 

Constitution each party received approximately one renre- 

sentative for every 60,000 popular votes cast for its 

candidates, though small parties with widely scattered 

followings were underrepresented in the Reichstag. 

Democratic Party 

Center Party 

Bavarian People's Party 

Economie Party 

German People's Party 

German National People's Party 


ON ON 


Mil 6620 45.24 11224 20528 14930 31722 1132 5333 


— W3tionatsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei === Deutschnationale Volkspartei 
— POP PUES =-= — jozialaemokralische Partei == Kommunistische Partel 


Die beutíden Wahlen 1919—1933 
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(THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 1919---1933) 


Nationalsocialist German Workers! Party ---German 
People party 

Centrist Party -.-.-. Socialdemocratic Party ...... 
Communist Party 

(Dr. Walther Gehl, Die Nationalsozialistische 


revolution (Breslau: Ferdinand Hirt, 1933) p. 66 


(translation for the material on the previous page) 


Unemployed, applying for work at 
emplcyment offices (in millions) 
i .oifices iin Mitiloni 


Millionen Arbeitsuchende bei gen Arbertsamfern 
er | | 


Y a | | 


20 N ns ee en xus NE A BEN) et — = oe 
15 — ri ee HE CEES E Seg oe 2 en Leena EEE | 
10 — | — A = : TAS rj escuelas m — — 


J pe 
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Die beutide Arbeitslofigfeit 


(Unemployment in Germany) 
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(Dr, 4 lther Gehl, Die Nationalsozislialistische Revolution {Freslau: 
Ferói!nan? "irt, 1933), pe h3. 
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GERMAN CHANCELLORS, 1919-1933 


Pnilipv Scheidemann, Social Democrat, February 13-June 2, 
1919 

Gustav Bauer, Social Democrat, June 21, 1919-Warch 26,1920 

Hermann Mueller, Social Democrat, March 28-June8, 1920 

Konstantin Fehrenbach, Centrist, June 25, 1920-May 4, 1921 

Joseph Wirth, Centrist, way 10-October 22, 1921 

Joseph Wirth, Centrist, October 26, 1921- November DEF 1922 

Wilhelm Cuno, no party, November 22, l922-August 12, 1923 

Gustav Stresemann, German People's Party, August 13-October 
3, 1923 

Gustav Stresemann, German People's Party, October 6-November 
23, 1923 

Wilhelm Marx, Centrist, November 30, 1923-May 26, 192) 

Wilhelm Marx, Centrist, June 3-December 15, 192) 

Hans Luther, no party, January 15-December 5, 1925 

Hans Luther, no party, January 20-May 12, 1926 

Wilhelm Marx, Centrist, May 17-December 17, 1926 

Wilhelm Marx, Centrist, January 29, 1927-June 12, 1928 

Herman Mueller, Social Democrat, June 28, 1928-March 27, 
1930 

Heinrich Bruening, Centrist, harch 31, 1930-October 9, 1931 

Heinrich Bruening, Centrist, October 9, 1931-May 30, 1932 

Franz von Papen, no party, May 31-Decemver 1, 1932 

Kurt von Schleicher, no party, December 2, 1932-January 
20; 1933 

Adolf Hitler, NSDAP., January 30, 1933- 


October 1, 
January 2, 
July 1, 
January 2, 
July 1, 
January 2, 
July 1, 
August 1, 
September l, 
October 1, 
November 1, 


November 30, 


1918 
1921 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
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SCALE OF THE MARK-DOLLAR RATE 


1.00 

74.10 

75.00 

186.75 

101.19 
7,260.00 
160,000.00 
1,100,000.00 
13,000,000.00 
212,000,000.00 
130,000,000,000.00 


l,200,000,000,000.00 
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| Diefe harte gilt als Ausweis | bei acf! effenen 
Derfammlungen 


Adolf Hitler's membership card of the German Workers! Party 


(Bibliographisches Institut, Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 
Leipzig, 1939, p 
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Auszug aus dem Prosgraas 


der 


Rational—~sostalistischen 
Resteobken Arheiter-Fariai., 


Das Programm Ger Deutschen Árbeiter-Partoi ist ciao Frit-Preo- 
grasan, Die Führer leRnen es ab, nach Erreichung der ir Program aufge- 
stellten Zicle neue sufzustellen,nur zu» dow Zwook,us durch Kinstlier 
gesteigerte Unzugriedenheit der Massen das FortNestonen der Porte! i. 


ermógliohsn. 


1.) Vir fordern den Lusamnenscohloses waller Deutschen aur drung us. 


A 


Selndatbestizxungsreochtes dor Vélker zv cineg Greas-Dsutsch! ond. 


4$.) Vir rferdern dte Oleiohbereohtigung des Deutsehen Yclkes gegen- 
05e. den anderen Nationen. Aufhebung der Freedensvertr&ge von Vorseil- 


les und St, Germaine. 


3.) Wir fordern Land und Boden (Krionieen) zur Xrrährung unseres V. i- 


kes und ÁAnsiodelung unseres SevOIxerungs-Uoborsahussos 


4.) Moatsbärger kann nur sein,vor Volksgencase tot. Volksgenosse kanr 


nur sein,ver Deutschen Blutes iat chae Rdoksiohtnahmo ouf Konfessicn. 


Kein Jude kenn daher Volkagenosse sein. 


5.) Ver nioht Staatsbürger ist,soll nur ais Gast in Dautschland eter 


können und noses unter Frencen-Qesetsgebung stehen. 
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A program still typewritten 
(Abstract of the Party-program enumerating its 
five main points.) 
(Bibliographishces Institut, Meyers Konversations- 
Lexikon. Leipzig, 1939, p. i) 


(translation of the material on the previous page) 


Das 


Parteiprogramm. 


20. Ure jeceur paubigen une fleifugen Heritſchen caa Erreichen 
beberer Bildinig ino. connut eas. (menden aim Nıibrende 


Yrogranmmm Der Deutſchen Arbeiterpartei it em 


Set Programm ae Fuhrer tebuen es ab, nad Erreichinug 


der 


imr Programm nutgentellten Hiele nene autauftellen, nur 


ur dem fire, um durch kuintlich geſteigerte Muanitrieeenbeit 


der 
I. 


11. 


12, 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


tu. 


Aafen dao Fortheſtehen der Parter an ermoalndben. 
Wir fordern den Ziſanunenſchluß aller Drutſchen anf 
rind des Zellibertimmmmgorechts der Nölfer qu einem 
Großdrutſchland. 
ir fordern die Gleichbereckf igumg dea deutſchen Volkes 
gegenüber den anderen Jiationen, Anfbebmg der Stier 
denevertraqe von Werfatlles und C aint Geriuuiu. 
Wir fordern Land und Boden (Melenien) sur Ernuührima 
unfereo Voltes und Anſiedlung unfeces Beroltermmo: 
uüberſchuſſes. 
Stautsburger tann nur fein, wer Kolkogrnoſſe it. Volts. 
genoſſe Pann nur (ein, mer deutſchen Blutes m, obne 
Rudfiebt anf Koufeſſion. Rein Jude tam enber Bolts. 
genofie fein. 
Tier nicht C taatebirger ift, (off nic ale Saft in Deutfd. 
land leben Ponnen und ninß unter Fremdengefetzgelumg 
eben. 
Dos Redt, über Fübrimg und Gefege des Staates an 
bertinunen, darf mir dem Staatsbürnet zuſtehen. Daber 
fordern wir, dag jedes öffentliche Aint, gleichgültig welcher 
Art, ob in Neid, Land oder Gemeinde, uur von C taats. 
Bürgern bekleidet werden darf. Wir befümpfen die 
forcumypirrende Parlamentswirtſchaft, cine C telen. 
befegung nur nach Yarteigelichtspunften obne Nückſicht 
auf Cbatafter und Sábtiafeiten. 
Wir fordern, dap fich der C tnat. verpflichtet, in erfter 
Linte für die (rirrtbo: und Lebenomöglichkeit der C taats. 
Bürger zu forgen. 

Wenn ea nicht möglich iff, die Gefarntberolferung des 
C taates zn ernabren, fo find die Argeboriaen fremder Jta. 
tionen Jiidtftantsburger) aus dem Reiche auszuweiſen. 
Sede weitere Einwanderung MTichtdeutfeber ut zu ver. 


bindern. Wir fordern, dap alle Nichtdeutſchen, die feit 
dem 2. Auguſt totg m Deutſchland eingeiwandert find, 


fofort yun Verlaſſen des Reiches gezwungen werden, 
Ale C tantobuiraer müffen gleiche Redite und Yirliditen 
befigen. 

Erfte Prhidt jedes C taatebüraere muß fein, aeiftig und 
Börrerlich zu fcbaffen. Die Tätigkeit dea einzelnen darf 
nicht gegen die Intereſſen der Allgemeinheit verttofiei, 
fondern mup im Jiabnien des Gefamten und gum Jiutten 
aller erfolgen. 

Daber fordern wir: 

Abſchaffung dea nrbeito« und miübelefeu Einkommens. 
Brechung der Sımsknechtfiehart. 

Tru Hinblick auf die migebeuren Opfer au Gur und Blut, 
die jeder Mrieg vom Wolfe fordert, muğ die pec(ontidw 
Bereicherung durch den Nrieg alo Verbrechen am Volle 
bezeichnet werden. Tir fordern (aber reftlofe Girgieburm 
aller Xrieaaaeimme. 

Sir Forcern eue Verſtuntlichmig aller (higher verget 


fborteten Irus Betriebe. 
dir forvern Sewinnbereligsmg an Großbetrieben. 
Lir forte rn einen groſizunigen Anoban der Alters» 


terferania. 

Air for ern die Schaffimg eines arfunden Mittelſtandes 
nue fuse Gebaltiua, ſoſortige Nemmmmaliiernmg der 
Grofivarenbanfer nie. ibre Verimenma an billigen 
Irerfen au fteme Reiverbetreibende, ſcharſſte eent. 
tubtüpung aller lemen Cheieccbetreibenicen bei Siete 
rungen an den GC (aat, die Lander oder Ornenieern. 
Zihr fordern eme miſerem nationalen Securtuim and. 
gepußte Bodeurrſorui, Cotati enes Defetwo gue m. 
rutarltlichenn Enutrigmum von Soden hir gemeimnitinge 
Suede, Abfibaffiiag des Booemimeg nme Verbinder 
jerr Novorigrehstaten. 

Fiir fordern den ruckſichttateſen Nanırf gegen dieferuacn, 
Me omb abre utiafeit ĉas Geineinſchaftaunterefſe 
fdaomen. Bememe Uettoverbeecter, Fnderer, Cries 
ber ofw, fue mit een d eee ai beftenten, ebue Niufficht- 
unbe aut. Meimterien imo atte. 

Zr tnreern Cifutg tur eas eec inateritbiifidben Hitelt 
erennng cCunenee renaüfdbwe Jedet ouri em dentſebes 
GBeiteinrecht. 
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Ctellungrn a ermienlichen, bat cec Cant Fue emen 
arımdlıchen Auſsban ımferes arfamıten Lelßskilömige» 


wefens C erae zi: fragen. 2e Lebrrtane aller Hilennge. 
anftalten fine den Erſordermſſen ces prattifeben Yebeng 
ansnraflen. das (rfaffen ce» Crtaatcaeeanteno mug 
bereits unt dem Braum ces Verttanenityes euch ere 
C dile: C taatebrirgerfunee, eraelt werden. oir fordern 
die Unobildung nest befonders veranlageer meer 
armer Gltern obne Hudfiche anf den C tane oder Beruf 
auf C tantotojten. 
Der Ctaat bat für die Hebung der Vollsqefunebeit zn 
fergen dures cen C dug eec Jitter une tes Rinde, durch 
Verbot der Jugencardeat, curd Kerkeinbruna eer foc: 
perlihen Ertuchtigung mittels arferlicer Feſtlegutig 
einer Z uen nud C poctpilid, curd großte Unterftugung 
aller fich mit Borperlicher Nugendausbileung befchuf- 
&igenden Uereme. 
Wir fordern die Ilbfchaffung der Soldnertruppe und die 
Bilom emes Nollabeeren. 
ihr fordern den arfealicbeen Mawel geaen die berugte 
politiſche Luae mno ihre Verbreitmma curt cie Prene. 
lin die Schaffinig einer dentſchen Prejte o: erinogliden, 
forcern mir, af 
a) fanitlicde Schriftleiter und JNitarbeiter von Hei 
tungen, die in deutſcher Eprache er(fcbeinen, Volts. 
genoten femi mutfen; 
nichtöeutſche Jeitungen qu ibrem Erſcheinen der ans: 
ecudfliicen Genebnuguna des Staates beeurten. Cre 
dürfen nicht in deutſcher Sprache georuckt werden, 
fede finanzielle Berriliaung an eeuitrepen. Zeitungen 
oder deren Beeinfluſſutig curd Jud t2eut[de eres: 
lich verboten wird ime als crate tur DI bectretniiugen 
die Cuobliefunga einer ſolchen zeitung ferie die toe 
fortie Musmeifuna eec. daran brterlinten Judt 
deutſchen ana dem Ment. Zeitungen, die gegen das 
Gyenemivebl vertegen, fine zu verbieten. 
Wir fordern een gefenlichen Nuinpl gegen eine Matte und 
Literaturrichtima, eie einen gerferenden Omni aut. unter 
Vollaleben ausübt, mio ew Cebliefung von Veranttal- 
tungen, em gegen vorſtebende Kerderungen verfogen. 
Wir fordern die Freibeit aller celiaiefen Betennenmie un 
C tant, ſoweit fie uicht dejen Vettand aefahrden oder 
genen das Sitthichkeits und Moralgefubl der germani 
ſchen Matte verstoßen. die Parter ala foldre vertritt eeu 
Clandrunde emes politiven Cbenteutimo, bne vidt fon 
feffionell an ein bettunimees Bekeimtnis in binden. Cre 
befanmte den jid matersalttifiten Bent in amd auger 
uns une iſt uberzengt, duß eine dnuernde Senefima unperea 
Rolfeo nur erfolgen Panu von umen berans nur der 
Grundlage: Genieunints acht vor Eigemmitz. 
Sur Niurchfuhrung alles deffen fordern irit iie Schaffurnt 
enter farten Hentrolaematt ees. entes, — ubeeniate 
Autorität des velitifeben Dseutralpartainenta: uber Cus 
geſamte eit une feme Draamniationen imi atlaememei. 
De Huldung von Grande uno Pernretanmimert aur 
Derdwtubrmg der vom Ment) erlafferen Nobmenactene 
im den einzelnen Rumdesttiaten. ` 
ir Kubrer crr Barter verfprecben, penn noti unter 
(Ginfats Peo ernen Yeleno, pur die Buchfubinig der 
vorftebenden  q*itte rürtſichtsles enmmsutreteiu, i 
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THE PROGRAM OF THE NSDAP 
ranslation 


The program of the German Workers! Party is limited 
as to period. The leaders had no intention, once tne aims 
announced in it had been achieved, of setting up fresa ones, 
merely in order to increase the discontent of the masses 
artificially and thus ensure the continued existence of the 
party. 


l. We demand the union of all Germans to form a 
Great Germany on the basis of the right of self-determination 
of nations, 


2. We demand equality of riehts for the German 
people in its dealings with other nations, and abolition of 
the Peace Treaties of Versailles and Saint-Germain. 


3. We demand land and territory (colonies) for the 
nourishment of our people and for settling our surplus 
population. 


4. None but members of the nation (Volksgenossen) 
may be citizens of the State. None but tnose of German 
blood, whatever their creed, may be members of tne nation. 
No Jew, therefore, may be a member of the nation. 


5. Any one who is not a citizen of the State may 
live in Germany only as a guest and must be subject to laws 
for aliens. 


6. The right of voting for the leaders and laws of 
the State is to be enjoyed by the citizen of the State alone. 
We demand therefore that all official appointments, of wnat- 
ever kind, whether in the Reich, in the Lander, or in the 
smaller localities, shall be granted to citizens of the State 
alone. 

We opvose the corrupting custom of Parliament of 
filling posts merely with a view of party considerations, 
and without reference to character or capability. 


7. We demand tnat the State snall make it its first 
duty to promote the industry and livelinood of citizens of 
the State. If it is not possible to nourish the entire 
population of the State, foreign nationals (non-citizens) 
must be excluded from tne Reich, 
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8. A11 further non-German immigration must be pre- 
vented. We demand that all non-Germans who entered Germany 
subsequent to August 2nd, loll, shall be compelled forthwith 
to depart from the Reich. 


9. All citizens of the State shall be equal as re- 
gards rights and duties. 


10. It must be the first duty of each citizen of the 
State to work with his mind or with his body. The activities 
of the individual may not clash with the interests of the 
whole, but must proceed within the frame of the community and 
be for the general good. 


We demand therefore: 


ll. Abolition of incomes unearned by work. 


Breaking of the Bonds of Interest Slavery 


l2. In view of the enormous sacrifice of life and 
property demanded of a nation by every war, personal enrich- 
ment due to a war must be regarded as a crime against tne 
nation. We demand taerefore ruthless confiscation of all 
war gains. 


13. We demand nationalization of all businesses which 
have been up to the present formed into companies (trusts). 


li. We demand that the profits from wholesale trade 
shall be shared out. 


15. We demand extensive development of orovision for 
old age. 


16. We demand creation and maintenance of a healthy 
middle class, immediate communalization of department stores, 
and their lease at a cheap rate to small traders, and extreme 
consideration for all small purveyors to tne State, district 
authorities, and smaller localities, 


17. We demand land-reform suitable to our national 
requirements, passing of a law for confiscation without com- 
pensation of land for common purposes; abolition of interest 
on land loans, and prevention of all speculation in land. 


18. We demand a ruthless struggle against those whose 
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activities are injurious to the common interest. Common 
criminals against the nation, usurers, profiteers, etc., 
must be punished with deatn, whatever their creed or race. 


19. we demand that tne Roman Law, which serves the 
materialistic world order, shall be replaced by a German 
legal system. 


20. With the aim of opening to every capable and 
industrious German tne possibility of higher education and 
of thus obtaining advancement, the State must consider a 
thorough reconstruction of our national system of education. 
The curriculum of all educational establisnments must be 
brought into line with the requirements of practical life. 
Comprehension of the State idea (civic training) must be 
tne school objective, beginning with the first dawn of under- 
Standing in the pupil. We demand development of tne gifted 
children of poor parents, wnatever their class or occupation, 
at the expense of tne State. 


21. The State must see to raising the standard of 
health in the nation by protecting mothers and infants, 
pronibiting child labor, increasing bodily efficiency by 
obligatory gymnastics and sports laid down by law, and by 
extensive support of clubs engaged in the bodily development 
of the young. 


22. We demand abolition of a paid army, and formation 
of a national army. 


23. We demand legal warfare against conscious politi- 
cal lying and its dissemination in the press. In order to 
facilitate creation of a German national press we demand: 

(a) that all editors and their co-workers on 
newspapers employing the German language must be members of 
tne nation (Volksgenossen); 

(b) that special permission from the State shall 
be necessary before non-German newspapers may appear. These 
must not be printed in the German language; 

(c) that non-Germans shall be prohibited by law 
from participation financially in or influencing German news- 
papers, and that tne penalty for contravention of the law 
shall be suppression of any such newspaper and immediate 
deportation of the non-German concerned in it, 


It must be forbidden to publish papers which do not 
conduce to tne national welfare. We demand legal prosecution 
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of all tendencies in art and literature of a kind likely to 
disintegrate our life as a nation, and tne suppression of 
institutions which militate against the requirements above- 
mentioned. 


2l. We demand liberty for all religious denominations 
in the State, so far as they are not a danger to, and do not 
militate against the moral feelings of, tne German race. 

The party, as sucn, stands for positive Christianity, 
but does not bind itself in the matter of creed to any parti- 
cular confession. It combats tne Jewisn-materialist spirit 
within us and witnout us and is convinced tnat cur nation 
can only achieve permanent health from within on the orinciple: 


The Common Interest Before Self 


25. That all the foregoing may be realized, we demand 
the creation of a strong central power of the State. Unques- 
tioned authority or the politically centralized Parliament 
over the entire Reich and its organization; and formation of 
Chambers for classes and occupations ror the purpose of carry- 
ing out the general laws promulgated by the Reich in the 
various states of the confederation. 

The leaders of the party swear to go straight forward-- 
if necessary to sacrifice their lives--in securing fulfill- 
ment oir the foregoing points. 


Munich, February 2l, 1920 


(Translation of the 25 points to be found in tne German on 
a preceding page) 
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(Bibliographisches Institut, Myers Konoa ds 
Lexikon. Leipzig, 1939, p. i.) 
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(Translation) 
NATIONALSOCIALIS3T 
GERMAN WORKERS! -PARTY 
Local Munich 
IMPORTANT PUBLIC LECTURE 
Saturday, April 17, 1920, 7:30 p. m. 
in the Hofbrauernaus-hall (Platzl) 
THE WORLD WAR 
AND ITS MAKERS 
Speakers: 
MR. ADOLF HITLER 
With ingenious cleverness tne wire-pullers of international- 
Jewish world capital managed to present Germany as the only 
one responsible for the War in order to justify under tiis 
pretext tne monstrous exploitation and continuous extortion 
on the German people. 
GERMANS ! 
Attend the meeting in masses and thereby show your protest 


against the recent acts of violation perpetrated against 


Germany by Entente-capitalism. 


Admission 50 Pfg. to cover the rent of hall 
Summoner: 
Joint Committee 


Anton Drexler 


(translation of tne material on tie preceding page). 
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Guman tri & Ma 
Hegister or Judicial rroceedings (Main arcnives 
of the NSDAP, Munich) 

(Bibliogranhisches Institut, Myers Konversations- 
Lexikon. Leipzig, 1939, p. ii.) 


(Translation) 201 
Clerk's Office 
of the Court at Law, Munich Munich, August 26, 1921 
Registrar 
REGISTER OF JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS 
Thierschstr. 


writer in Munich, 


Mr. Adolf Hitler, 


Chairman of society submits 2 copies 
of tne bylaws, supplemented by original and copy of the 
record of July 29, 1921, and puts on record for registra- 
tion in tne official list of societies that in accordance 
witn the register of proceedings 
tne modification of the bylaws was resolved 
and that he has been re-elected as lst cnairman; Oskar 


Koerner, tradesman in municn, as 2nd chairman. 


Notification of registration made not 
requested. 


Mailing address: Sternankerbraeu Tal 5l 
Read, accepted and signed: 
Adolf Hitler 
August 27, 1921 Registrars’ 
Verified witn original ‚signature) 


September 15, 1921 
(Signature) 


(translation of the material on tne precedine page). 


Dicnftrangabzeichen ber Politifchen Leiter. 


I Solitifcóer Leiter-Ammwärter (Nidt-Pg.), 2 Politifcher 
Peiter-Anwärter (Bg.), 3 Helfer, 4 Oberbelfer, 5 Arbeits- 
leiter, 6 Oberarbeitsleiter, 7 Hauptarbeitsiciter, 8 Bereit- 
fchaftsleiter, 9 Oberbercitfchaftsleiter, Io Hauptbereitjchafts- 
leiter, r1 Ginfableiter, 12 Obereinfagßleiter, 13 Haupteinfaß- 
leiter, r4 Gemceinfhaftsleiter, 15 Obergemeinfchaftsleiter, 
I6 Hauptgemeinfchaftsieiter, 17 Abfchnittsieiter, 18 Ober- 
abfchnittsleiter, 19 Hauptabfchnittsleiter, 20 Bereichsleiter, 
21 Oberbereichsleiter, 22 Sauptbereichsleiter, 23 Sienjtleiter, 
24 Oberdienftleiter, 25 Hauptdienftleiter, 26 Befeblsleiter, 
27 Oberbefehlshaber, 28 Hauptbefehlsleiter, 29 Gauleiter, 
30 Reichsleiter. 
Farbe der Spieael: On der Ortsgruppe hellbraun, in 
ber Ktreisleitung buntelbraun, in ber Gauleitung bellrot, in 
ber Neidsleitung farmefinrot. Farbe ber Kragen-, 
Miigen- unb GSpiegelpafpel: On ber Ortsgruppe 
beltblau, in ber Kreisleitung weiß, in ber Gauleltung buntel- 
rot, in ber Neichsleitung goldgelb. 


(Set 'd *6€6T '8izdieTq  *uoxIxen-suo[4984eAUOM 
suokoy ‘M FIJSUI seuosiudsdSor[aTia) 
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( Translation) 


INSIGNIA OF POLITICAL LEADERS 


1 Political leader-aspirant (non-party-member), 2 Polit- 
ical leader-aspirant (party member), 3 Assistant,  Assis- 
tant lst class, 5 Field leader, 6 Field leader lst class, 
7 Chief field leader, 8 Preparedness leader, 9 Prepared- 
ness leader lst class, 10 Chief preparedness leader, 11 
Storm leader, l2 Storm leader lst class, 13 Cnief storm 
leader, 1l Group leader, 15 Group leader lst class, 16 
Calef group leader, 17 Section leader, 18 Section leader 
lst class, 19 Chief section leader, 20 District leader, 
21 District leader lst class, 22 Chief district leader, 
23 Station leader, 2l Station leader lst class, 25 Chief 
station leader, 26 Commanding officer, 27 Commanding off- 
icer lst class, 28 Chief commanding officer, 29 Gauleiter 
(territorial leader, 30 Reichsleiter (Reichsleader). 


Color of facings: Local group ligat brown, district group 


dark brown, Gau group ligat red, Reichs-group dark red, 
Reichs-zroup golden yellow. 


(translation of the material on the preceding page). 
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(Translation) 


REICHS-OFFICES OF THE NSDAP. 


(NATIONALSOCIALIST GERMAN WORKERS! PARTY) 


(Located in Munich, if not BsBerlin; RL.zHeichs-head-officer, HA.sHead-office, 
HAL.sChief of Head-office). 


Chancellery of the Fuehrer of NSDAP.: 
Bouhler, RL., B. 

Fuenrer-deputy: Rudolf Hess. Chief of 
Staff of the Fuenrer-deputy: Martin 
Bormann, RL.; Committee of Economic 
Policy, B.; Party-official Censorsnip 
Committee for tae Protection of NS. 
(Nationalsocialist)-Literature: 
Bouhler, RL., B; Office of Racial 
Policy of NSDAP.: Dr. med. Gross, 
HAL., B, affiliated and carea-for 
organization: Reichs-union of Fam- 
ilies witn Many Children; Main 
Archives of NSDAP.: Dr. Uetrecnt, 
head-officer. 

Reichs-head-officer for Organization 
of NSDAP.: Dr. Ley, RL., also head 
of DAF. (German Labor Front); Head- 
office of Organization: Selzner, HAL., 
Mehnert, HAL.; Management of Organ- 
ization of Party Conventions: Dr. Ley, 
RL.; Head-office of Personnel: Marren- 
bach, HAL.; Head-oflice for Doctrinaire 
Training: Friedr. S3cnmidt, Gauleiter 


deputy; Head-office NSBO.  (National- 
Socialist Factory-cell Organization): 
Selzner, HAL.; HA. for Trades and 
Commerce: Dr. v. Renterln, HAL.; HA. 
for Community Policy: Fiehler, RL., 
affillated and cared-for organization: 
German Cities-and Townsnips-Association; 
HA. for Employees: Neef, HAL., affili- 
ated organization: Reichs-association 
of German Employees; HA. for Educators: 
Waechtler, gauleiter, affiliated organ- 
ization: NS.-Teachers-Association; HA. 
for War Victims: Oberlindober, HAL., 
affiliated organization: NS.-Care of 
War Victims; HA. for Public Healtn: 
Dr. Conti, HAL., affiliated organiza- 
tion: NSD.(Nationalsocialist German)- 
Medical Association; HA. for Technics: 
Dr. Todt, head-officer, affiliated 
organization: NS.-Association of German 
Technics;HA. for Public Welfare: Hilgen- 
feldt, HAL., affillated organization: 
NS.-Public Welfare; N3.-Women's Asso- 
ciation: Scholtz-Klink, Reichs-head- 
(Continued) 
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officer, affiliated organization: 
German Women's Activities; NSD.- 
Association of University Lectur- 

ers: Prof. Dr. W. Schultze. Hal.; 
NSD.-Students Association: Dr. Scheel, 
HAL. 

Reicns-treasurer of NSDAP.: Fr. X. 
Schwarz, RL.; Head-office I (Admin- 
istration of Finance):  Wachlin, 
HAL.; HA. II (Reicas-Budget Office) 
Damson, HAL.; HA. III (Reichs- 
Office of Accounting): Miller, HAL.; 
HA. IV (Office of Administration): 
Dr. Ruoff, HAL.; HA. V (Reichs- 
office of the Reichs-treasurer): 
Lingg, HAL.; HA. VI (Reichs-office 
of the Comptroller): Haenszgen, HAL.; 
HA. VII (Assistance Funds of NSDAP.) 
Geisselbrecht, HAL.: HA. VIII 
(Reichs-office for Weapons, Tools 
and Equipment of NSDAP).: Rich. 
Buchner, HAL. 

Head of Public Propaganda of NSDAP.: 

Dr. Goebbels, RL. 

Supreme Party Court: Cnief Justice of 

the Party: Buch, RL. 


Reichs-chiel of Party Press: Dietrich,RL. 

Reichs-chief for the Press: Amann, RL. 

Reichs-office of Agricultural Policy: 
Darre, RL., conditionally affiliated 


organization: Farmers! Organization. 
Reicas-office of Forestry: Parchmann, 
nead-officer. 


Reichs-office of Justice: Cr. Hans Frank, 
RL., affiliated organization:  N3.-Jud- 
icial Association (NSRB). 

Office of Foreign Policy of NSDAP.: 
Rosenberg, RL. 

Deputy of the Fuehrer in Charge of All 
Spiritual and Ideological Education 
of NSDAP.: Rosenberg, RL. 

Office of Colonial Policy of NSDAP.: 
Ritter v. Epp, RL. 

Association of NSDAP. Members of the 
German Diet: Dr. Frick, RL. 
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Meeting at the circus "Kone" in Munich 1921. 


(Bibliographisches Institut, Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. Leipzig, 1939, 
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(Bibliographisches Institut, 
De Tle) 


SA. 1922 
Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 


Leipzig, 1939, 
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November 1923. 


Lexikon. 
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Parade on the "German Day" in Nuremberg, 
Leipzig, 1939, p. 


Bibliographisches Institut, Meyers Konversat 


( 


Proklamation 


an das deutsche Volk! 


Die Regierung ber November: 
verbreder in Berlin iff heute 
für abgefebt erflärt worden. 


Eine proviſoriſche deutſche 
National⸗Regierung 
iff gebildet worden. 
Diele befteht aus 
General Ludendorff, Adolf Hitler 
General von Loſſow, Oberſi vonCeifjer 


Poster; Proclamation of the en ‚Government 
“ovember —— 19 
imain archives of NS Munich! 
ne. ches Ins titre, layers Konvers = ons 
xikon Leipzig, 1939, Deila 
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PROCLAMATION 


TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE! 


The government of the November-criminals 


in Berlin has been declared dismissed today. 


A PROVISIONAL GERMAN NATIONAL-GOVERNMENT 


HAS BEEN FORMED. 


It is composed of 


General Ludendorff, Adolf Hitler 


General von Lossow, Oberst von Seisser 


(translation of the material on the preceding page) 
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THE STRESEMANN ENABLING ACT 


OCTOBER 1923 


The federal government is authorized 
to take those measures which it considers 
to be absolutely necessary in the financial, 
economic and social realms. Fundamentatl 
rights guaranteed in the Weimar Constitution 
may be disregarded in the process. 


This authorization does not extend to 
regulations affecting hours of labor, nor to 
the reduction of pensions, social insurance 
or unemployment insurance. 


Decrees issued on this basis shall be 
reported without delay to the Reichstag and 
to the Reichsrat. On demand of the Reichstag 
they are to be revoked immediately. 


This law goes into effect on the day 
of promulgation. It shall cease to operate 
at the very latest on March 31, 192), and 
Shall lapse even before that time with any 
change in the party,composition of the 
present government. 


l Reichsgesetzblatt, pt. I (1923), p. 943. 
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Proclamation of Adolf Hitler from the Fortress of Landsberg, 
for contributions in behalf of the bereft families of the 
killed on November 9, 1923 (main archives of the NSDAP, Munich) 


 (Bibliographisches Institut, Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 
Leipzig, 1939, p. iv.) 
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(Translation) 


Greetings to the bereft families of November 9, 
1923, with the expression of hope that the heavy 
wound inflicted upon us on this tragic day may 


heal. 
Adolf Hitler 


Landsberg (imprisoned at Fortress) 


April 20, 192. 


(Translation of the material on the preceding page) 


Nationaljozialiftiiche Deutiche Arbeiterpartet 
Pe ee i ee 


Nationalfosialifien! Mte Parteiqenoffen u. -Genoffinnen ' 
deb 207 Vebruor 10245. abends 


Freitag uum waar Ourgerbrau: Keller 


Rofendeimertirabe 
zur Wiederbegründung 
der Nationalſozialiſtiſchen Deutíden Urbeiterpartei die erite 


Große öffentl. Maffenverfammlung 


flat - Ge wird fprecen: Da. 


Adolf Hitler 


Deuiſchlands 
Zukunft und unſere 
Bewegung 


Giatrin yar Dedung von Caut und Mofotusteden ı NT Der Uederichub fell bie Bildung des Romefichence der Vewrasna rialeurn 
Juden haben feinen ‘Zutritt | (finberufer Yman 


Rerten im Uiroerfost ab Dsanrrstog den 26 Peoruar 1025. Tiierichlt 15 9 NAvo daudiuna erbäftisch 


ur en Swen ee 
Das Kampfblatt d:Nationaljozialiftiichen Bewegung Großdeutſchlands 
ae Bolfijde Beobachter”, Berausacher Udolf Hitler | 


p SR SC ET i nii nena t 1925. mirege. und i8 he n Jestungercrfdal emus | 


4 
(Bibliograpnisches are, — EE TEE E N 
Leipzig, 1939, p. iv.) 
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(Translation) 
elo? 


NATIONALSOCIALIST GERMAN LABOR PARTY 


NATIONALSOCIALISTS! Old Party Members, Men and Women! 


Feb. 27, 1925 
ON FRIDAY 8 o'clock evening BUERGERBRAEU-KELLER 
takes place Rosenheimerstrasse 
in the Munich 
For the Re-establishment 
of tne Nationalsocialist German Workers! Party 


the First 


GREAT PUBLIC MASSMEETING 


Speaker, Party Member 


ADOLF HITLER 


on 


GERMANY'S FUTURE AND OUR MOVEMENT 


Admission - 1 Mark (for cover- Surplus of proceeds 
ing rent and publicity) goes to tne setting- 

up of a fighting fund 
BBWS NOT ADMITTED for tne movement 


Ihe summoner: Amann 
Tickets may be bought from Thursday, Feb. 20, 1925 on, 
at Thierschstr. 15 (Bookstore) 


The fighting organ of tne Nationalsocialist movement of 
Greater Germany is tne "RACIAL OBSERVER," PUblisher ADOLF 
HITLER 


Tne first issue appears as special nuüber, Thursday, Feb. 26, 
1925, noon, and is obtainable at all news vendors. 


(translation of tne material on tae preceding page) 
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ILLUSTRIERTE (2) BEOBACHTER 


Deto Rey Uber Mahl, um mm om 6 Mllsden JNO 2 


Peer aux *— OD See 4, Bary 6 oos apte oo en 
F. ir y ME ce darc Me — "MSS Münden Null 196 "X cere eter a te 
4 Pow hy de abus eer. Ix our ux >}. = ~ were & -— — wre td 
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Ado Hitler ___ 


First issue of the "Illustrated Observer" at the 
Weimar Party Convention, 1926. 


(Bibliographisches Institut, Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 
eee 


Leipzig, 1939, p. v. 
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Poster of the 1928 Campaign of Mjolnir 
(Bibliographisches Institut, Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 
ee 


Leipzig, 1939, p. v. 
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VOLKSCH EHER cimus 


„Bresusgeher —— en en 


= S. ow —* 
= — ss So ace oe 
7 ver as AM. 


oils 15; tmn. fale BASLE |. 
o. Coaliqueioiuo 65292, Cndlbneiuele 3892 9$, 
P ss deu. 4120088, Rest. A06? 08, OUD 1928100, | 1 M 
. Summen 132104, Roe for MOS AR. oru 
305652, tema $4948 460, — S 


The Pégpie? s "Observer" (official party organ) at the victory in the 
September-election, 1930, by which the Nationalsocialist German 
Workers Party became the second strongest party in the Reichstag. 


Occ 


(Bibliographisches Institut, Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. Leipzig, 1939, 
p. vi.) 
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SIS " 45% 
awenigerals 35% - 

15 = Wahlkreisnummer 


S.- Saargebief 


BVertetlung ber Hitlerwähler am 5. März 1933 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


DISTRIBUTION OF HITLER VOTERS ON 


March 5, 1933 


More Than 50% nationalsocialist voters 
l5 to 50 per cent N " 
35 to l "f "n " 


Less than 35 per cent nationalsocialist voters 


"n 


Number of electoral districts 


Territory of the Saar 
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NAMES OF ELECTORAL DISTRICTS 


Ostpreussen 

Berlin 

Potsdam II 

Potsdam I 
Frankfurt and der Oder 
Pommern 

Breslau 

Liegnitz 

Oppeln 

Magdeburg 
Merseburg 
Inueringen 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Weser-Ems 


Osthannover 


Suedhannover-Braunschweig 


Westfalen-Nord 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
el. 
25. 
26. 
2T. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 


Westfalen-Sued 
Hessen-Nassau 
Koeln-Aachen 
Koblenz-Trier 
Duesseldorf-Ost 


Duesseldorf-West 


Oberbayern-Schwaben 


Niederbayern 
Franken 

Pfalz 
Dresden-Bautzen 
Leipzig 
Chemnitz-Zwickau 
Wuerttemberg 
Baden 
Hessen-Nassau 


Hamburg 


35. Mecklenburg 
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CHANCELLOR HITLER DELIVERS HIS ADDRESS ON THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN POLICY, BEFORE THE REICHSTAG ON 17 MAY 1933. 


(General von Eisenhart Rothe, Deutsche Gedenkhalle 
(Berlin & Municht Deutscher National-Verlag, 1934) 
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NSDAP PARTY DAY IN NUREMBERG, 1933, GIANT 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE HITLER-YOUTH IN THE NUREMBURG 


STADIUM. 


(General von Eisenhart Rothe, Deutsche Gedenkhalle 
(Berlin & Munich: Deutscher National-Verlag, 193) 
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THE GREAT GATHERING 


NSDAP PARTY DAY IN NUREMBERG, 1933, 
THE 


OF THE OFFICIAL GUARDS ON THE NUREMBERG AIRFIELD. 
FUEHRER (HITLER) PASSES IN FRONT OP THE FLAGS 


(General von Eisenhart Rothe, Deutsche Gedenkhalle 
(Berlin & Munich: Deutscher National-Verlag, 193) 
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NSDAP PARTY DAY AT NUREMBURG 1933, CHANCELLOR HITLER 
AND ERNST ROEHM REMEMBER THE FALLEN DURING THE DEM- 
ONSTRATION 


( General von Eisenhart Rothe, Deutsche Gedenknalle 
Berlin & Munich: Deutscher National-Verlag, 


1931) 
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HITLER SPEAKING TO THE FARMERS AT THE GERMAN 
HARVEST THANKSGIVING (FESTIVAL) 


(WELTBILDERSCHAU Magazine, March 193l) 


Reichstag für Freiheit und Frieden 
Wahlkreis Franten 


Hationalfozialiftifhe Deutfdye Arbeiterpartei 


Adolf Hitler 


Keb Frid Goring Goebbels Streicher 
Hellmuth Wächtler 


Copy of ballot the ori 
obtaine 
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